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INTRODUCTION 


COME this morning to observe, listen, and learn 



VV from Him who lived the one, perfect, human life 
how men should live. Life is observed in its crises, heard 
in the utterances spoken in times of testing, and taught by- 
example. We are to think of our dear Lord as the Master 
of the art of living. That art can be communicated: merely 
to behold it is a transforming experience; to study it is 
to translate its terms to the mind in such wise as to make 
its principles our own. 

Life as He saw and lived it is essentially Atonement. 
Never more than today do we need the inculcation as well 
of the desire as of the technique whereby reconciliation may 
be effectively wrought. Into the chaos of society since the 
War, our national, economic, political, and social upheavals, 
the mood of uncertainty and the sense of insecurity have 
brought divisiveness. Diversity of aims and discordant 
panaceas, clash of opinions and conflict of ideas, subver¬ 
sions of the hitherto accepted and revolutionary experi¬ 
ments—these characterize our time. He who came that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly (St. John 
io: io) died on the Cross that there should be harmony 
between man and God, man and man, and man and Nature. 

His life constitutes the terms of the vocation of every 
Christian. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself” (II Corinthians 5: 19), and Christ is in the 
Christian, the member of His Mystical Body, still carry¬ 
ing on the same work. We are to address ourselves, in con¬ 
templating the Artist of Life, to seven problems of the 
work of Atonement which press us grievously today. There 
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is, first, the problem of evil as shown in sin. How does one 
deal with unrepentance? With repentance? There is, next, 
the question which is often so puzzling to the Christian: 
what privilege attaches to intimacy with God ? More funda¬ 
mental, in our dark hours of distress and dereliction, Does 
God really care, or—is He really there, after all? The be¬ 
liever today is also confronted with his own acute personal 
problems: should he ignore his body and the physical world, 
as irrelevant to the life of the Spirit? But it is chiefly in the 
matter of the difficulties of his spiritual life that he is per¬ 
plexed. The New Psychology has come in to upset many 
previously accepted assumptions—why are there so many 
frustrated, futile, and incomplete lives? What, finally, of 
ones self: how is the Christian to view the ideal of self- 
realization and satisfaction in the light of the Catholic 
faith ? 

These basic problems are not theoretical. They touch 
every one of us and impinge with clamorous insistence on 
our consciousness. We hear, for example, that there is really 
no such thing as “sin”; that “forgiveness” is otiose and ir¬ 
relevant, where its operation is not frankly demoralizing. 
Hedonism or the Neo-Stoicism appeal in various ways to 
many people, outside the touch of the Church and the sphere 
of her influence, who possess genuine spiritual yearnings 
and seek ideals. Fulfilment and self-realization, the stulti¬ 
fication of personality, the relation between those nearer 
spiritual Reality and those afar off—all these questionings 
are in the air we breathe, the atmosphere of our thinking, 
feeling, and acting. 

We come to study the Art of Atonement from the 
Master. If there be not in Jesus that appeal to universal 
human experience, an example which when perceived deftly 
appeals as self-evident and inevitably true, then Catholicism 
is wrong in saying that He, the Son of God, became the 
Son of Man. That He was man is beyond dispute. But that 
in seeing Him as man we can be content with that descrip- 
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tion of Him violates the verdict of the experience of those 
who knew Him best, from the first generation of His fol¬ 
lowers until those of us who today come to learn of Him the 
art of the atoning life. 


I F HEAVEN and earth, dear Lord, Thy Passion felt, 
Ah! How should I with love and sorrow melt! 

Thy precious blood ’twas wicked I who spilt, 

I grieved, I pierced, I nail’d Thee by my guilt. 

Lord, to those very wounds I gored, I fly, 

My hope of pardon in my outrage lie; 

As Thy dear sweetest Mother saw Thy smart, 

Then, when the sword went through her tender heart, 
With weapon-love didst then anoint the blade, 

It gently cured, just as the wound it made; 

May I, in penitential tears immersed, 

Contemplate Thee, my Jesus, whom I pierced, 

And by sweet sympathy Thy anguish feel, 

Deep wound my heart with Love, and, wounding, heal. 

All praise to Jesus! who, lapsed men to free, 
Hung on the painful, ignominious Tree. 

Glory to Jesus! the whole mount replied, 

Offended God, who for offenders died. 

Bishop Thomas Ken, “The Passion,” Wednesday 

before Eryster, in his Christian Year. 


THE FIRST WORD 


“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do ”— St. Luke 23: 34. 

W HEN we try to see the world as good, we are im¬ 
mediately confronted with the problem of evil. Why 
is there not a “problem of good*’? We are all aware that 
“good” is no problem; it is evil which makes the difficulty. 
The worst evil is not the evil that comes of natural things— 
fires, earthquakes, floods, and the like—but the evil which 
comes from men. How can the believer really adjust him¬ 
self to the fact of sin, and continue to believe that God 
is all good, and that His universe means good and not 
badf 

The first word of our dear Lord from the judgment- 
seat of His Cross gives us His verdict on the sin of men 
which encompassed His death: “Forgive them . . . they 
know not what they do.” This is a startling way to deal 
with human evil—to ask God’s forgiveness for it, as St. 
Peter did: “I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did 
also your rulers” (Acts 3: 17). This is precisely the line 
of approach given us by our most advanced thinking to¬ 
day—that evil or what is called sin is but the result of 
blindness. We understand the parallel case in ourselves: “I 
never thought,” we say, when we are confronted with some 
hideous and unforeseen consequence of our acts. “If I had 
only thought, I should not have allowed that to happen.” 
Our own verdict on ourselves, when we are not too over¬ 
whelmed with self-reproach, operates in the range of our 
Lord’s ideas: many tragic evils are the result of the lack 
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of awareness. Blindness is the cause of many wrong turnings 
in life. 

See how our Lord deals with the fact of sin. The most 
amazing thing in His attitude is the entire absence of blame. 
Think of it. When we suffer from others’ failures, or 
wrong-doing, are we not prompt to impute blame? When¬ 
ever “things go wrong/’ is it not our instinctive act to saddle 
the blame on someone—usually not ourselves? Think back 
in the story of the life of our Lord and try to remember 
where He directly imputed blame to people who came to 
Him. There are many cases of people blaming themselves, 
but none where He assessed them. All true and effective 
condemnation, then, must be self-imposed. We cannot safely 
take on another’s verdict on ourselves without demoraliza¬ 
tion. It is only when we are led to see the truth of our 
conduct in God’s sight that we can be free for repentance. 
The “truth shall make us free” to repent. Ignorance pre¬ 
cludes not only the awareness of our acts but the ready 
recognition of our blame-worthiness after they are com¬ 
mitted. When the veil of our ignorance is rent and we see, 
then we can be sorry, for we now recognize the wrong done 
and can repent. 

The way to think about and deal with others’ delinquen¬ 
cies is one of the most difficult achievements in the art of 
Christian living. We honestly want to be just, and we 
may want to see things clearly. We find ourselves often 
confronted with the consequences of others’ wrong-doing 
which greatly affect us. How are we to deal with the 
situation? Our Lord’s method was, first of all, to detach 
the whole question from its personal connection with Him¬ 
self. Then He saw it clearly from the others’ angle. Then 
He, who saw clearly, knew that they did not see clearly. 
Finally, He prayed for their forgiveness to the Father. That 
is our program, and we may profitably consider these several 
steps in detail: detachment from self; seeing through others’ 
eyes; understanding; forgiveness. 
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The first stage is really the difficult one—to strip off all 
references to self in our outlook on fact. It is the adult point 
of view, the attitude of spiritual maturity. The child sees 
the universe in terms of its own needs, likes, dislikes, as¬ 
sistance or hindrance to its own will. It proceeds quite 
simply to attach values to things by reference to the enhance¬ 
ment or frustration of its own pleasures and needs. It is a 
kind of labelling process—and the label serves a twofold pur¬ 
pose: it values and assesses, and it makes the sorted-out ma¬ 
terials intelligible. There are facts in life quite apart from 
our verdict on them. The labels we stick on represent the 
values we attach. As we grow up we must learn to unstick 
the labels which at an earlier stage of life we distributed 
with a lavish hand, for after all they represent our verdict 
—and we have certainly outgrown the point of view of our 
childhood! When we are growing up our progress is shown 
by the readiness we display in removing labels; we try to learn 
to think rather than feel about things and people. Our labels 
are just records of our feelings. To continue to be satis¬ 
fied with these monuments of our past experiences is to bind 
our future to our past. Many people never grow up emo¬ 
tionally, for they use outworn life-labels. They are con¬ 
tent to keep the feelings of the child into the years of adult¬ 
hood. Our first spiritual task is to strip off, then, the labels 
we’ve put on people and things, and to be content not to feel 
about them, but to see them. We must see them as they 
are and without reference to us. 

Then we go on to apply the power of emotional under¬ 
standing to them. We shall try to see and feel as they do. 
For the nonce we shall make an effort to look at the world 
through their eyes. And what a different world it will be, 
from that which we see through our own eyes! Patience and 
good-will will carry us on to achieve this. There will be a 
totally different set of emotional colorings to the facts of life 
than those which we have made for ourselves. We have a 
proverb which suggests this curious difference in evaluations: 
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“One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” What I hold 
dear, the other man rejects and repudiates with vigor similar 
to that I display in approving it! If I can see with his eyes I 
can have a true stereoscopic vision, and in consequence have 
an entirely new perspective on the case. When I see how he 
looks at things, I can perhaps achieve a step further. K I 
have come to the point of putting myself in his place, see¬ 
ing the situation with his eyes, then I can go on to the next 
stage. 

I can then understand why. Listen to a homely example. 
Your office manager is gruff and snappy with you, without 
any reason, so far as you can discover, in your conduct. You 
are resentful: “It isn’t fair!” “What have I done that he 
should speak to me like that?”—and phrases like these crowd 
your mind, clamorous to be turned into speech. But later on 
in the day you discover that he has his worries too; that 
he had not slept at all the night before, that he was carry¬ 
ing a burden of anxiety the weight of which overmastered 
your own puny concerns—and that this was the reason for 
his gruffness! Then you say: “Poor fellow! I now under¬ 
stand, and am not hurt or offended. I deeply sympathize with 
him. No wonder he flared out like that. If I’d been in his 
shoes, I should probably have been unbearable!” When we 
can understand we are no longer offended. When we can 
see a fairly adequate panorama of the essentials in another’s 
horizon, we shall not be irritated or hurt or grieved. We 
shall then be able to sympathize. Can we do more than feel 
sympathy ? 

Yes—we can express it in a way which will be effective. 
Once we have got rid of the self-reference of other peo¬ 
ple’s unfortunate behavior toward us, and can understand 
and sympathize, we can in prayer refer the whole situation 
to God. We can by prayer take a hand in its solution. When 
we can relate a bad thing done by men to the God who is 
doing good, we have thrown into the scales our little force 
for good, our little antidote for evil, our bit of understanding 
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to compensate for misunderstanding, our small contribution 
in the direction of creative activity to offset the futilities of 
evil. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do” illustrates the perfection of skill and deftness in dealing 
with unrepentant sinners. 

We have been thinking only of the negative side of 
our Lord’s First Word. We have considered how He came 
to be able to say what He did, what were the four stages 
of which His prayer for forgiveness is the outcome. Now 
we may well ask how it was that He came to look at “un¬ 
repentant sinners” in this way? Why did His mind and 
heart so move? What animated Him? How did it come 
about that He thus dealt with the situation? 

Obviously our dear Lord is the supreme example of 
spiritual maturity. He was never once ill at ease. He was 
never taken aback, not once self-conscious, nor once lacking 
in courage. He was fully grown up. St. Paul gave a phrase 
to St. Irenaeus of which the latter made much—“the sum¬ 
ming-up of all things in Christ.” He was perfect Man, and 
so was neither inhibited nor repressed nor self-conscious. As a 
child He “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man” (St. Luke 2:52). He passed through all the 
stages and levels of our experience of growth, without stop¬ 
ping short and refusing to go further. God’s invitation to us is 
always, “Friend, go up higher” (St. Luke 14: 10), but it is so 
hard to go up—even harder to grow up! As He is the example 
of Perfect Humanity let us study how a pertectly mature 
and adult person deals with this problem which so baffles us. 
We noted above, for instance, that He was not in the 
slightest degree inclined to assess blame. Most of us are so 
inclined. Why are we thus, and why was He so different ? 

When we blame others the act satisfies and feeds some 
starved instinct which demands satisfaction. We discharge 
our distribution of blame on people, and by thus being cen¬ 
sorious we feel as if a release has been effected and a balance 
achieved. It enables us to regain our poise and equilibrium. 
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Let us look closer. Why do we so often indulge our proclivity 
for judging and condemning others? 

There are two kinds of people who are most prone to 
condemn a sin in other people—those who are grievously 
tempted by that very sin, and those who are too proud 
to allow such “temptation.” It has so often struck me that 
the vehemence of the denouncer of intemperance is at¬ 
tributable either to the inclination toward indulgence in 
that vice, or to a total absence of understanding as to why 
anyone should be subject to it. In both cases the act of 
denunciation and excoriation satisfies the same self-love: the 
resulting effect is identical though the prompting may be en¬ 
tirely different. If I am tempted to a sin into which I may 
often have fallen, it restores my self-respect to denounce it in 
others—it is a kind of moral compensation, a transfer of 
the account in my mental ledger from the debit to the credit 
side! If on the other hand I totally lack comprehension 
of the pull and attractiveness of some sin in other people, 
roundly to denounce and to condemn feeds my self-love: it is 
an assertion of superiority in both cases. Whether I am guilty 
or guiltless, when I condemn others I am most emphatically 
adding to my own self-esteem, bolstering up my pride, 
restoring or enhancing my superiority over others. 

But our Lord was left cold by either motive. He who 
was “meek and humble of heart” sought not for means 
to promote His self-esteem. He was secure in His humility. 
He felt sure and so needed no reassurance. When we are un¬ 
certain we have to assert our claims. When we are insecure 
we advance our own case by assertion. When a man is not 
“sure of himself” he cannot afford to fail to be recognized 
as a “gentleman.” One might almost say, in short, that any 
claim for self that has to be asserted is not valid! When we 
seek to claim, the very fact itself is almost certain evidence 
that we do not possess. 

Do you remember the sublime passage in Philippians 
2:5 ff where St. Paul inculcates the virtue of humility: 
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“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in essential nature God, thought it not a thing 
that had to be grasped for to be equal with God ?” The Greek 
word that I have italicized in translation has been turned 
into various English words, for it is awkward to put it into 
another language. The Apostle’s meaning is, however, 
abundantly clear: our Lord’s certain possession of His true 
nature as God required no defence, needed no claim, and 
consequently did not need to be grasped for—as it was al¬ 
ready His. Therefore, He could risk all, since He could 
not lose what was His already by nature. What He was 
could not possibly be lost. 

Is our self-hood, then, a genuine possession? Can we say 
of it that we “are” or “have” a self? If we only hold it as a 
piece of property over which we must be anxious lest it be 
stolen from us, it is not yet ours. What we “have” we may 
lose; what we “are” cannot be taken from us. When we are 
fearful of the risks we run by humility, by self-abnegation, 
by putting ourselves to one side, we are bearing abundant 
witness to the fact that we have not yet grown up—the 
“self” as inherited has not been made the true self. We must 
seek at all costs to protect that for which we have not yet 
established our indisputable ownership. Self-hood is, there¬ 
fore, not an inheritance but an achievement: “by your stead¬ 
fast endurance,” says our Lord in St. Luke 21: 19, “shall 
ye come into possession of yourselves.” When we have won 
or achieved self-hood, we are no longer fearful and un¬ 
certain. We no longer fear—and, in consequence, hate; we 
are no longer uncertain—and, in consequence, need not be 
assertive. Pride need not enter, since our humble trust in 
God is the surest warrant of our self-hood. 

Our Lord as the Perfect Man was not moved in the 
face of injustice and agony to condemn. He was above that, 
because He was too humble. His absolute humility was the 
ground of a confident faith that made Him self-less. In His 
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First Word He turns His attention to those who had 
brought about His death. In what He says He does not 
rebuke, threaten, or condemn. His perfect maturity enabled 
Him to detach Himself from them who had caused His 
crucifixion, to see their action from their own viewpoint, 
to understand and comprehend, and in the self-abnegating 
pity of His sympathy to pray for forgiveness. 

Let us pray, then, for a deeper understanding of the art 
of dealing with those who grievously hurt us and do us 
wrong. It may be that such wrongs and hurts be purely 
imaginary; it may be that they are real. That is not so 
much the question, as: how may we deal with them? We 
must force ourselves to detach the persons from the wrong 
which they have done, or which we think they have done. 
Then we shall have Gods reassurance that we are able 
to look at them detachedly and objectively. Then we can 
enter into their minds to see the situation in which they have 
had so large a share. With understanding comes comprehen¬ 
sion, sympathy, and the disposition not only to forgive but 
also to present them before God as those needing His for¬ 
giveness because “they did it in ignorance.” That is the 
Christian technique learned from the Cross. That is the way 
of Atonement, the oblation offered by each member of Christ 
the High Priest, for all of us share His Priesthood. As St. 
Peter writes: “Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ” (I St. Peter 
2:5), and the author of the Apocalypse: “Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His 
Father” (St. John 1:6). 

Two final comments by way of supplement: (a) we must 
note that our Lord does not say “forgive them, for they 
know not what they do —and hence are not responsible ." 
There is a half-truth abundantly repeated about us today, 
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that since we do what we do under the impression that for 
some reason it is the “best” thing to do, we cannot help what 
we do at all. This is right so far as it emphasizes the element 
of ignorance in all wrong-doing, and as it suggests the 
inevitability of action from the things we perceive and are 
aware of. But it is wrong in its conclusion that men are 
therefore not responsible. To say this is to degrade and 
violate the very essence of our humanity, which is as great 
a mistake in principle as it is devastating in practice to 
demoralize men by telling them that they are entirely re¬ 
sponsible for everything they do. We have our Lords war¬ 
rant for seeing how great is the element of ignorance and 
error in wrong-doing. But we have no warrant in either 
His teaching or practice for doing away with our responsi¬ 
bility for that portion of the area of moral maneuver in 
which we are free to navigate. Freedom, as He shows us, 
is but freedom to do the right. Being “tied and bound by 
the chain of our sins” we are not free. Freedom is an act 
of His grace and our wills—yet it is an achievement and a 
process rather than the act of an instant. 

(b) We must note, too, that our Lord’s way—His out¬ 
look, His method, and His conclusion—is the way of fruit¬ 
fulness. Blaming, condemnation, and imputing sin to others 
leads to a cul de sac . There is no way out. He whose con¬ 
science does not condemn him is little disposed to accept 
the condemnation passed by some one else’s conscience. It is 
only as we see Him in His beauty that fruitful repentance 
is elicited in us. The only effective condemnation is self- 
imposed. The only fruitful way for us all in the face 
of the wrongs and evils of the world is not to condemn, but 
to pray for forgiveness of those who did the wrong. 

Let us begin, then, our application of the technique of 
the Cross by resolving not to blame, condemn, or denounce 
those who have wronged us. Let us eradicate the word of 
blame from our minds and hearts. Blame is, of course, con- 
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veyed very subtly: by gesture and attitude no less than by 
word and action. When we suffer wrong let us resolutely 
decline to bear resentment. The atoning priesthood in us 
must combat and overcome the poison within us of irritation, 
anger, resentment, and rebellion. It must free our truest 
selves to rise in Christ’s power to the level of His victory on 
the Cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 


qpO Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
X All pray in their distress; 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 

For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is God, our Father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is Mali, His child and care. 

For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face, 

And Love, the human form divine, 

And Peace, the human dress. 

Then every man, of every clime, 

That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 

Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 

And all must love the human form, 

In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell 
There God is dwelling too. 

William Blake in The Divine Image. 


THE SECOND WORD 


"Verily I say unto thee. Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise” —(St. Luke 23:43). 

R EPENTANCE is much harder to cope with than un- 
repentance. Toward the brazen sinner it is easy for 
all of us to regard ourselves as having a mandate to evince at 
least a show of righteous condemnation. We are frequently 
nonplussed, on the other hand, by repentance. The act of 
penitence dislocates our preconceptions; it disturbs our scheme 
of the arrangement of things. Something has stolen a march 
on us, and in the act of sizing up the situation we see it 
suddenly reversing itself and becoming something entirely 
different. Also, the arousing of the emotion of compassion 
plays havoc with the Anglo-Saxon; his feelings conquer 
him, and lead him into a folly of over-generosity which he 
may live to regret and to condemn himself for having be¬ 
trayed. When one meets with the effrontery of sheer, open 
unashamedness, there is not so grave a problem. Repentance, 
however, disarms us—often even of our righteousness. So 
devastating an experience is that self-reversal which is re¬ 
pentance, that we are immediately conscious of acute dis¬ 
comfort when we are confronted by it, whether in ourselves 
or even more certainly in another. We do not know how 
to deal with it. We might be tempted to a loftiness of con¬ 
descension, which—if we have the slightest trace of a sense 
of humor—will negate any power of immediate action, save 
of the grandiose sort. We may also experience a sneaking 
and furtive admiration for the repentant person; he has 
eluded our grasp because he has ceased to be on our level. 
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So tfie ordinary alternatives become either ill-advised action, 
completely out of proportion and irrelevant, or else a paraly¬ 
sis of the faculties of action, suddenly arrested, dismayed, 
and confounded. What was it that our Lord did in the face 
of penitence? 

It is so hard to be dispassionate when confronted by con¬ 
trition. True contrition asks so little but needs so much. It 
is just this in the penitent thief’s attitude to Jesus which was 
so utterly appealing: he did not try to bargain; he acknowl¬ 
edged the justice of his punishment with an open-eyed recog¬ 
nition of the facts—‘‘we indeed justly”; he expressed for his 
impenitent colleague the verdict of his own conscience, “Dost 
thou not fear God?” It was an avowal of his fundamental 
faith in God’s own righteousness compared to which his own 
unrighteousness stood condemned. He gave expression, too, 
to his conviction of our Lord’s innocence—an innocence 
which, unjustly condemned, glaringly showed up the guilt of 
the two thieves: “Seeing that thou art in the same condemna¬ 
tion.” The ferocious quality of the fact staggered him—not 
the fact of his own sin but of our Lord’s sinlessness. Then 
came the appeal to be “remembered.” 

There is an unexpected fineness in the penitent thief. In 
his own agony he has the insight to perceive the situation as a 
whole, abstracted from its intimate bearing on his own lot. 
He could still see objectively and detachedly, regardless of 
the misery oppressing him. He could penetrate to the facts 
despite the overwhelming power of his afflictions. He could 
bear witness to what was true—his guilt, the rightness of 
his punishment, the goodness of God, and the innocence of 
Jesus—even though it gained him nothing. The penetration 
with which this condemned criminal pierced to the heart of 
the whole case exceeds the insight of many “good” people. 
The nature and courageous detachedness of his outlook is in 
strong contrast to the self-regarding point of view of all too 
many “pious” folk. He concluded with no plea and levied 
no claim for sympathy, pity, or even compassion. True contri- 
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tion claims naught, demands naught, urges nothing. It 
trusts too deeply to urge more than the weight of the facts 
themselves. There is little self-regardingness in mature con¬ 
trition. 

How strange it is to be thinking of the thief as a model 
of penitence! The lessons from the Cross are many, but one 
might almost say that the better expression would be “les¬ 
sons from the crosses'' Surely in the penitent thief our Lord 
found a contrition not inadequate to the boon He conferred: 

Today shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” His attitude 
and action are no tour-de-force of the spiritual world. 
“The Lord freely forgave him the debt.” Forgiveness is just 
and righteous because it deals with men as if they were 
capable of changing, and itself assists to change them. One 
cannot forgive that which by nature cannot be other than 
it is: a person cannot give forth of his personality to less 
than a person, since he who is incapable of the change from 
worse to better is less than a person. Personality is dynamic 
and not static; forgiveness is creative not judicial. God’s for¬ 
giveness achieves in us what it pronounces. When a prisoner 
at the dock is adjudged guilty or innocent, the sentence 
claims only to ratify the fact. When God forgives us, His 
outgoing verdict on us first proclaims that we are forgivable, 
and second in proclaiming the pardon achieves that which 
it states. As contrition is in us, so pardon operates on us— 
dynamically and creatively. The thief who repented could 
be forgiven, for penitence made him forgivable, and out¬ 
going love from our Lord could find lodgment in him. 

Forgiveness is of the essence of the Christian art of liv¬ 
ing. It is the reaching out of the self to another-than-self, by 
which barriers are broken down, negations cancelled, resis¬ 
tances overcome, and union established. It can only exist as 
from person to person. Nothing less than human can be 
the recipient of forgiveness, nor can aught less than man 
truly repent and be contrite. “Justice” is both set aside and 
abrogated, and also transcended in the whole transaction. 
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Forgiveness is a rule of the relationships between man and 
man because it is the regulative reaction of God to man. 
Where He sets the norm we can have no better Guide for 
our own behavior. Where He sees man as dynamic instead 
of static, capable of that development by which evil is out¬ 
grown and good that into which man can grow, we cannot 
be content with any lower estimate of human nature. If 
forgiveness on God’s part, involves a risk—a risk of faith— 
we may not shirk the obligation of incurring the same risk 
in dealing with our brethren. Where the Supreme Artist in 
life has depicted the ideal we may not seek to avoid the at¬ 
tempt to conform to it, assured and guaranteed by the fact: 
He forgave the penitent thief. “Neither do I condemn thee” 
is the negative side of our Lord’s attitude to contrition. “To¬ 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise” is its positive side. 

Suppose you found the missal from the altar of your 
church broken, besmirched, and torn, cast upon a refuse heap, 
covered with mud and garbage. You remember that the book 
had been used innumerable times at the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice on the altar. How reverently had its pages been 
turned; how carefully and lovingly the places marked for 
the reading of Mass! Within its pages it bears the Word of 
God spoken and uttered for the hearing of man, and the 
words of men to be spoken to the ear of God. Now it lies— 
defiled and degraded! Could such an anomaly ever come to 
pass? The imagination repudiates it as impossible and pre¬ 
posterous. A book consecrated and dedicated to God’s wor¬ 
ship thrown aside, discarded, and cast forth into the company 
of the filth of a dust bin! Yet when we leave the figure to 
one side and turn our attention to the condition its use as 
illustration suggests, our sense of preposterous unreality 
fades, paradoxically enough, before the hard reality: each 
man, bearing God’s image and empowering Word, who has 
fallen low into sin, challenges our sympathy and stimulates, 
with the urgency of his need, every sentiment within us for 
rescuing him. We should not leave the altar book in the 
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refuse pile. Nay more—we should be shocked, dismayed, and 
grieved to find it there. Our feelings would prompt imme¬ 
diate action. We would fain rescue it and do what we could 
for its more decent disposal. Now the parable is this: the 
man in need of repentance is like the cast-off missal. He 
bears within himself the very Word of God imprinted in his 
nature—nay more: he is made in God’s own image and like¬ 
ness. His life has been at times in closer contact with God 
than even the altar book at the Mass. Like it he may seem 
to have been discarded, to be like it, besmirched and foul, 
torn and marred—yet when we can make ourselves aware 
of his true association our disposition toward his restoration 
will be no inactive thing. We could not leave the missal in 
the muck. It would violate our every sense. We would go 
out toward the situation, in indignation that such a thing 
could come to pass; in activity—to alter the condition by 
changing it. How much the more should we not endeavor 
constantly to restimulate our passion to see in all men, who 
need God’s pardon, the very same desire to “seek and save 
the lost,” the exercise, which our conscience would have 
exigently demanded of us in the case of the altar book! The 
disposition to go forth from ourselves, actively and energeti¬ 
cally—to give of self, of thought, interest, care, and action— 
toward God’s sons and daughters who have fallen from 
their high estate of intimate contact with Him, this is part 
of the attitude of forgiveness which we should ask of our 
Lord to stir up in us. 

The truly forth-giving spirit is creative and dynamic. 
The disposition to forgive assists materially in eliciting for- 
givability. It was always a characteristic of our Lord. He 
sought to disarm Pharisaic opposition by the plea that “they 
that were whole had no need of a physician,” and in so doing 
showed that His attitude was not adopted but merely be¬ 
longed to Him as a fundamental outlook on life. The as¬ 
surance of the disposition to forgive breaks the barrier within 
the inarticulate soul longing to express penitence. Penitence 
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can be stimulated by the attitude which, far from retiring 
within itself, goes forth to the needy soul and exerts that 
touch of power by which a temper of contrition becomes ex¬ 
pressed in penitence. 

Three things impede this true freedom of the Christian 
to give and go forth from himself: lack of understanding and 
of sympathy, and positively fear. Of these three the greatest 
is fear. Fear is one trait completely absent from our Lord’s 
life. When there is security, confidence, serenity, when there 
is a full cognizance of the all-significance of God and His 
will, there is love—and “perfect love casteth out fear” 
(I John 4: 18). There is a word in the famous passage in 
Philippians which has always been very significant to me. I 
have already alluded to it in connection with the First Word. 
It is translated a “thing to be grasped at”—awkward enough 
at best! What was His by nature could not be taken away 
by chance. What was really His needed no claim or effort 
to encompass. Confidence comes from the full recognition 
of our relationship with God. Founded neither in merit and 
desert, achieved through no process of endeavor and action, 
secured by God’s own willed verdict, this basic fact of the 
believer’s status should determine the ground work of all 
his relations in life. The constant exercise in re-appreciating 
our baptism ought to be a normal part of Christian devotion. 
Nothing could be more potent and efficacious in delivering 
us from the fear which doth so easily beset us. Fear means 
preoccupation with our own safety, and concern about our 
status. When we have come to realize that our position is 
secure in the vast world of which God is Master, the exigency 
of a situation in the here and now is reduced to its proper 
proportions. No keen edge of circumstance, no sharp cut of 
human weapon, can wound us seriously enough to dissever 
us from the ultimate root of our security in God. That con¬ 
viction of security held by faith will liberate the soul. It is 
a declaration of independence. His “service which is per¬ 
fect freedom” will deliver us from those preoccupations, 
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worries, anxieties, and cares into which we pour so much 
energy that nothing is left over for others. True faith must 
win for us a freedom from fear. 

When we have found the path to this freedom, we can 
then be free to understand. Without understanding it is hard 
to put ourselves in the other man's place. Fearlessness will 
induce in us a desire to understand. It is so discouraging to 
come upon not the superficial expression but the deep-lying 
attitude represented by the words: “I cannot understand how 
he could do that.” If you really were honest with yourself, 
if you had taken the trouble to discover why you acted so 
unworthily, if you were patient and candid enough to esti¬ 
mate all the factors in a situation where you had come off so 
badly, then you could not only understand how and why 
your brother stands in need of forgiveness, but your heart 
would go out to him in comprehending sympathy. One of 
our terribly dangerous spiritual ills is our hardness. I mean 
by that to describe the apparent lack of sympathy and of plain 
human compassion that is often manifested by devout people. 
In order to protect the principles of our spiritual life and its 
regimen, we often feel driven to set up walls to separate us 
from others who do not believe as we do. All too often the 
barrier built up to shut the world out shuts us in. It is rather 
hard to see how it could be otherwise, yet paradoxically 
enough the wall should not sunder us from our brethren but 
rather unite us to them in their needs. It must not be with¬ 
out plenty of doors. Nay—it must, sooner or later, cease 
entirely to serve as a separation; it must come down, like 
scaffolding on a building in process of construction. Needed 
at one stage in our growth, it will become a positive hin¬ 
drance if it survives its usefulness. The test will be for the 
progress of our spiritual lives: does each new discovery of 
God’s tender mercy to me make me the more tender, forbear¬ 
ing, understanding, and compassionate to others? 

The parable of the Unmerciful Servant enshrines a vital 
principle for our spiritual lives. “If ye from your hearts for- 
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give not every one his brother their trespasses,” our Lord 
tells us, we cannot be the recipients of God’s forgiveness to 
us. His self-giving to us is conditioned by our power of re¬ 
ceptivity. He can give only in accordance with capacity to 
receive. We cannot claim to conduct our relations w'ith Him 
on the plane of grace and mercy, and still keep on the level 
of alleged “justice” and legalism with our fellowmen. There 
is throughout the process the most delicately adjusted slid¬ 
ing-scale, for we speak of the relations subsisting between 
persons. There is no rule of thumb. Legalism as a principle 
has vanished, even if it necessarily remain as a method. If 
God can give only according to our capacity to receive, we 
can receive only as we are able to give. Cold piety and 
chilly devotion, inhuman religiosity and frigidly wooden 
goodness, must all be swept clean out of our lives. We must 
become at least completely human to be able to receive the 
loving forgiveness of God. 

“He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen,” 
St. John tells us, “how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen” (I John 4: 20) ? It is another way of phrasing the same 
principle of outgoing self impartation, of which—in the 
event of need—one essential element is the steady and un¬ 
remitting disposition to forgive. No Christian can be less 
than human in his relations with his fellowmen. Just so soon 
as we catch ourselves arguing in such wise as manifests, 
consciously or unconsciously, the hard unresilient legalism 
of inadequate “justice” (on which we are all too prone to 
justify our attitude), we must instantly realize that we have 
in such conduct and disposition descended to a sub-Christian 
level. “What have I done to deserve such treatment as that?” 
“It is intolerable that I should put up with that sort of im¬ 
position and not resent it.” Such reactions in the face of 
wrong lead us gradually away from our Lord’s position to 
one which is really not grown up, a regression from spiritual 
adulthood and maturity to self-regarding pettiness. There is 
a world of difference between child-likeness and childishness, 
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and in our weaker moments we are often disposed to con¬ 
found the latter with the former. 

“Today shalt thou be with Me in Paradise. ,, There is 
therefore no end so long as life shall last to the large pos¬ 
sibility of restoration, reconciliation, and forgiveness. Lest 
men should despair, we have often heard, God has given us an 
example of eleventh hour repentance; lest we presume, He 
has given us but one such example. But what an example it 
is! The superb candor, the frank and classic detachedness, 
the proclamation of faith, affirmation of justice, exhortation 
to fear (for the penitent thief well knew how hopeless would 
be a loftier appeal), and the honest and reverent plea not to 
be forgotten—these are characteristics of a maturity not too 
often met with among people of spiritual insight. There was 
no self-consciousness in him, nor any trace of self-pity or of 
the disposition to distribute blame. Whatever had been his 
past such a one was not unprepared for the power of God to 
rush into his life to cleanse, strengthen, quicken, and regen¬ 
erate. 

Let us take more careful note of these qualities of his 
contrition. True penitence is sensitive to and aware of the 
presence of the Holy, first of all. It was that which stirred 
the good thief to his avowal. When he saw and heard from 
the same viewpoint as did our Lord, what He did and said, 
to whom His attention was directed, and observing com¬ 
prehended in a flash the sheer holiness of his Fellow Criminal, 
he could no longer withhold speech. Compassion without 
sentimentality, secondly, marks his relationship to Jesus. He 
shared His Passion, and learned as he suffered with the Son 
of Man. Enforced compassion is a hard teacher, but the les¬ 
sons so learned are not lightly taught or superficially re¬ 
ceived. Thirdly, he made no attempt at a bargain with the 
universe. In modern language, he was a realist through and 
through, with this difference that the good thief’s realism 
comprised not only apparent realities but the one truest 
Reality—God-made-Man. His horizon was that of the 
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world as it is—with God on the Cross beside him—and a 
grimly real world it was, too! Fourthly, he declared himself 
and bore witness, not as if challenged (though his fellow 
thief’s words may have been so regarded), but because he 
could no longer withhold speech: God was righteous; we 
merit this punishment for our sins; but bad as we are, inno¬ 
cence and goodness are not veiled from our eyes: “This Man 
hath done nothing amiss.” Fifthly, he asks merely to be re¬ 
membered. Lastly, note how the thief’s words are a revela¬ 
tion of his character—as is all penitence and contrition. 
Never do we more clearly reveal our true selves than when 
we seek reconciliation with the finest and most splendid 
thing we are capable of perceiving. Every act of penitence 
is a manifestation of the springs of our action, of the guiding 
principles of our conduct. 

What a preposterous religion the Catholic faith really 
is! Could you conceive of a religion that had the effrontery 
to.present to its adherents a bad citizen and a condemned 
criminal as a model of contrition ? How Christianity violates 
the canons and standards of worldly respectability! The 
revolutionary quality of the whole of the faith can be seen 
at almost any point one fastens upon: from the Nativity to 
the Resurrection, from Annunciation to the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit it is all of a piece—a preposterous, impossible, 
stunningly subversive thing, which unhappily we’ve tried to 
tame, water' down, whittle away. Its wild quality we cannot 
ultimately bring under the yoke of our demands. Its pungent 
strength no dilution will destroy. Its sheer solid hardness 
betrays the touch of chisel and knife which in paring away 
reveals the yawming gap where excision has taken place. Who 
knows but that in reconciling the thief to Himself the Son 
of Man was indicting the whole of that order by which a 
saint-in-the-making was viewed as a condemned criminal? 
Society has slain better men than the penitent thief, and it 
was not Jesus who was on trial before the world but the 
world which condemned itself in sending Him to Calvary. 
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Forgiveness is a law of the atoning life. The thief 
could be forgiven because he became forgivable, but Jesus’ 
disposition to give forth helped create the capacity to receive 
His pardon. Men are dynamic and not static: simply because 
we have done or been such and such does not compel us to 
remain that sort of person. The fact that John Jones stole 
does not entitle us to call him a thief. To condemn is a dif¬ 
ferent act than the assertion of a fact: that he stole may be 
a fact; that he is therefore in essential quality a thief is a 
verdict of judgment—which is very likely not true at all. 
The John Jones who stole may, given proper eliciting condi¬ 
tions, become the sort of person who no longer steals, and 
our judgment of him as a thief is not only untrue but possibly 
an irreparable injustice. Forgiveness is a going forth of the 
personality to another, as creative, fruitful, and productive 
an act as that of contrition. Both are also revelations—of 
capacity, of the outreaching self, and of atoning power. 

“There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 
Yes, very true—but not necessarily on earth! The unbeliever 
resents repentance, for it mixes up his scheme of things, dis¬ 
arms him of his offensive weapons of judgment and self¬ 
esteem, and once more confuses him by the act of escape from 
the pigeonhole into which by his judgment he would fain 
have put the sinner. Above all, the act of contrition must 
become what the penitent thief displayed: a mature and adult 
spirituality, seeking and claiming nought, recognizing and 
proclaiming God’s righteousness, the sinfulness of sin, and 
the holiness of innocence, and asking but one thing—the 
attention of divine compassion. 
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OULD I behold that endlesse height which is 



The seat of all our Soules, if not of his, 
Made durt of dust, or that flesh which was worne 
By God, for his apparell, rag’d, and torne? 

If on these things I durst not looke, durst I 
Upon his miserable mother cast mine eye, 

Who was Gods partner here, and furnish’s thus 
Halfe of that Sacrifice which ransom’d us? 

John Donne, Riding Westward (Good Friday, 1613). 
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“Woman, behold thy son. . . . Behold thy Mother ” 

—St. John 19:26-27. 

S OMEHOW or other we have grown accustomed to 
think of the saints as those so especially close to God 
as to claim certain exemptions. “God’s favorites” might 
not inadequately sum up the popular notion of the relations 
of the saints to God. In them He has a unique responsiveness 
to His will. The saints are they who take His Word seri¬ 
ously, and who, in consequence, stand in a peculiar relation¬ 
ship to Him: a relationship of intimacy, understanding, and 
fellowship. Would it not be reasonable, then, to suppose that 
growth in holiness involves growth in exemption from some 
of the perplexities which beset the rest of us? Is it not 
logical that they who stand in so intimate a relationship 
to Him should be uniquely blessed and privileged? What 
special privilege may be found in the lives of God’s saints? 

Now the fact is the exact reverse of our popular opinions. 
That popular opinion can be very simply phrased: “Piety 
pays.” We have not outlived those earliest levels of man’s 
evolution God-ward, when he thought that to be on good 
terms with the Deity meant the enhancement of certain 
of the values of economic life. The Old Testament is full 
of the idea that if you are good and obedient “it will be well 
with thee” (Deuteronomy 6: 18). Do you remember the 
words of the Psalm: “I have been young and now am old, 
and never have I seen the righteous forsaken or his seed 
begging their bread” ? Do not most of us think, in our heart 
of hearts, that religion duly practised will lead to prosperity, 
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and happiness of a very tangible sort, in this life? I remem¬ 
ber one time when I was trying to comfort a bereaved 
person, being met with the agonized question: “What have 
I done that I should deserve this ? I have not been this bad— 
I know I haven’t!” Of course she hadn’t. She was quite 
right in her conclusion, but—how utterly inadequate were 
her premises! Neither she nor many others of us take the 
trouble or make the effort to look at the premises of our 
religion. It is a crisis or an unforeseen emergency which 
shows up the real motives of our religion with merciless 
clarity and glaring ruthlessness. What connection has pros¬ 
perity with piety? 

The book of Job is an answer to the half-truth of Ezekiel 
(18:4)—“The soul that sinneth it shall die.” “The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither the father 
the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him” (18: 20). How true is “proportional retribu¬ 
tion”? Job is a discussion of this whole question. If— 
on the assumptions of then current orthodoxy—you are good, 
you will be prosperous. Conversely (Job’s “comforters” 
urged) if thou are not prosperous, you couldn’t be good! 
Job maintained that if they reasoned correctly, he who 
knew he wasn’t as bad as the proportion of his afflictions 
indicated, had no other way out of the dilemma they had 
put before him than to say that if his friends thought of 
Job’s experiences as a sample of God’s ways with men, 
God could not be acquitted of the charge of injustice. If— 
said he to them in effect—you do not try to force me to 
call His ways just, then I shan’t have to call them unjust. 
In other words, the author of the book of Job saw clearly 
that the old conviction was inadequate, if not wrong—that 
piety produces prosperity. 

But it is appallingly hard for men to learn this lesson. 
It is our Lord and His saints who best can teach us. Think 
of His Blessed Mother, for example. Did her intimate and 
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unique relationship with the God Man mean exemption 
or privilege for her ? The aged Simeon after uttering 
the Nunc dimittis and blessing her said: “Yea, a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also” (St. Luke 2: 35). God’s 
every relation to our Lady tells the same story: the favored 
one of all mankind was to be privileged? Yes—if privilege 
mean increasing suffering, and a sharing of the Passion 
before the Crucifixion. Consider: the Annunciation— 
coupled with St. Joseph’s suspicions: “although he was 
a righteous man, still he did not want to hold her up to 
public excoriation, and so thought to put her away privily” 
(St. Matthew 1: 19); the Nativity—the Holy Birth in a 
stable at Bethlehem, away from home, “because there was 
no room for them in the inn” (St. Luke 2:7); the Flight 
into Egypt—(St. Matthew 2: 13-14) ; the Presentation; the 
Finding in the Temple—the First Miracle at Cana—every 
reported incident in our Lady’s life in the gospels tells us 
of a new suffering, separation, and sorrow which came 
to her who was the Mother of the Saviour. Lastly, here is 
that Blessed Mother and the Beloved Disciple at the foot 
of His Cross. Jesus looks down at the sea of faces—puzzled, 
hostile, amused; kindly, embittered, compassionate; and 
lastly at her who bore Him and him who suffered Him 
to love him so dearly—and dissolving one He creates a 
new family, baptizing the new relationship with the blood 
from His sacred wounds. Does sanctity mean privilege? 
Does it involve exemptions from the usual trials of life? 

When that same John had come with his brother James 
to Jesus, their request for favored position next our Lord 
in glory was met with the rejoinder: “Ye know not what 
ye ask: are ye able to drink of the cup that I drink of ? . . . 
And they said unto Him: We are able” (St. Mark 10: 
38-39). The only promise our Lord gave them was the 
assurance of a share in His Passion, not the joy of participa¬ 
tion in His Glory as judge. The closer to Jesus, then, means 
the closer to His Passion. The principle might almost be 
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put in the form of a mathematical proportion: the greater 
intimacy of holiness, the closer approximation to His 
suffering. 

That this has been a constant note in the life of the 
saints is clear from all their biographies, it is the peculiarly 
Christian technique in the presence of pain and suffering 
to appropriate it as a privilege of intimacy with the Cruci¬ 
fied. This is a new note in the art of living. Of old there 
had been those whose wisdom on the subject might be 
summed up in the phrase: avoid it. Then there had come 
the Stoics who inculcated the Spartan maxim: bear it with 
impassivity, having achieved a training in fortitude and 
indifference whereby its evil could be deflected. Latterly we 
are told to deny the reality of pain and suffering. These 
three methods all exist side by side in society today. All 
rest under the same criticism that pain and suffering can¬ 
not by any such method be made fruitful—whether by 
dodging, bearing, or denying it. In all three several ways 
of dealing with suffering and pain there is a common note: 
the uselessness, fruitlessness, and pointlessness of it. The 
Christian has been shown a better way. 

That more excellent way learned at the Cross is the 
way of meeting, overcoming, and transforming suffering 
and sorrow and pain. Not even the evils and ills of life 
are outside the grasp of the great Artist in living. Surely 
to utilize them is the best method of dealing with the re¬ 
calcitrant obstacles that beset our journey through life. As 
our Lord did, so followed His saints—afar off. The suffer¬ 
ing was neither avoided, nor merely accepted, far less was 
it repudiated or denied as non-existent. It was met, submitted 
to, and made useful in the atoning work of redemption. When 
we can bear it, He allows us to accomplish the like achieve¬ 
ment—whether with physical pain, mental grief, or the dull 
agony of bitter bereavement of soul: “In all points tempted 
as are we, yet without sin.” “For in that He Himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, He is able to succour them that 
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are tempted.” “The Captain of our salvation made perfect 
through sufferings” (Hebrews 4:15; S* 1 ^, 10). So the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews describes the priestly 
suffering of Jesus on the Cross, from whom descended on 
those closest to Him on earth the verdict pronouncing the 
consummation of their suffering: “Behold thy son . . . 
thy mother.” 

The cutting edge of all suffering consists in separation— 
from the security of health or possessions, from the certainty 
of owning that by which assurance and confidence are en¬ 
gendered, or from dear and loved ones. The sufferings of the 
Cross are of all three kinds: the bodily and physical, the 
poverty and isolation with the sense of condemnation by men, 
and finally the yielding up of the life-long bond of mother- 
sonhood. Separation means bringing to an end, and arriving 
at a destination. The finishing off of all that had been (as 
we shall see) is a perfect consummation in the artistry of 
Jesus crucified. We think here only of the dissolution of the 
old as the means of creating a new relationship: “Behold 
thy son . . . thy mother.” 

Suffering, grief, estrangement, and pain are transmuted 
and elevated into a new vehicle and level of fruitful ac¬ 
tion. His Passion was in truth action of heroic proportions! 
The most intense application of the power of conversion 
was exhibited in the priest-person, offering for an immolation 
that which was to be the means of unthinkable power. 
Suffering is in itself so essentially negative and fruitless 
and futile that to make constructive use of it is the demon¬ 
stration of astounding artistry. What could conceivably be 
made of the relationship of Son to Mother, of Master to 
Beloved Disciple, in the light of the stultification of both 
relationships brought to pass by the death of Son and 
Master on a cross? 

Out of the old relationship He created a new one, trans¬ 
muting discipleship to brotherhood and transferring His Son- 
ship to all men. With the deft touch and sure certitude of 
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perfection, the negating futility of the Cross was made 
to yield an immense fruitfulness positive in quality. A new 
family relationship is born of the Cross. A new intimacy, 
transcending the most sacred of human affiliations, is made 
possible by Calvary. “So we,” as St. Paul tells us, “being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another” (Romans 12:5). There is incorporation into 
Christ by which we are one with Him, and hence we become 
members one of another. It is by identification with Christ— 
as by her unique relationship who freely willed to bear 
Him, or as by his loving discipleship who freely willed to 
follow Him even to Calvary—that we are privileged to share 
what He is, in our allegiance to His Person. Thereupon 
follows inevitably our new relationship to each other in 
Him: His Mother is ours, we are her sons, too, by adoption, 
and are therefore brethren in a new sense. 

Every Christian family, then, is but a field wherein the 
New Family in Christ can be again realized. Our human 
relations, if become Christian to the fullest extent, are a 
reproduction of God’s own selfhood as revealed in relation¬ 
ships: we bow our “knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom every (instance of) fatherhood in 
heaven and earth gets its name” (Ephesians 3: 14-15). The 
relation of father to child is but the actualization in the 
human level of the heavenly fact of the relation between 
Father and Son. The relationship of child to mother is but 
a copy of that between our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. 
But a Christian home must be more: all that is of possessive¬ 
ness and exclusiveness in temper and outlook must be ban¬ 
ished. “Ownership” whether of and by husband and wife 
of each other; “possessiveness” and selfishness of mood and 
temper with regard to children; the proprietorship of at¬ 
titude—all these are foreign to the spirit of Christian family 
life. Into its circle others are brought in to participate. From 
its very being goes forth the disposition and eager desire 
to share. Friendships of unique quality and high worth 
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emanate from its intimate life. It is nourished by giving; 
it is sustained by spending; it is strengthened by the forth- 
givingness which is its regulative principle. It is inclusive 
in its scope. No family which is truly Christian can flourish 
by hoarding its treasures—whether of worldly goods, com¬ 
forts, hospitality, or personality—far less exist at its best. 
It is at its best when its chief note is “costingness” as Von 
Hiigel phrased the idea. The Christian family is not an in¬ 
heritance of conformity to code, but an achievement of self- 
denying generosity. It is not a thing given, but the result 
of conquest. It is the area of vital growth, the school of 
discipleship, and the supreme instance of the seed-plot where 
Christians are made. In fulfilment of our Lord’s ideal it il¬ 
lustrates His words: “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly” (St. John 
10:10). 

If other members of Christ’s family here on earth are 
included within the scope of sympathy and the conscious 
attentions of the Christian family, surely that inclusiveness 
of view should embrace as well His Heavenly Family. The 
saints are within the family circle, too, not only as dearly 
loved kinsfolk who are no longer in the flesh, but as vital 
personalities of intimate concern to each several member. 
Pictures and statues of the saints adorn the walls of the 
home where their memory and solicitude are not forgotten. 
Devotional practices make vivid and lasting the impressions 
and technique of cultivating their acquaintance. Empowering 
affection for them can fructify family life as any other 
stimulus of family tradition effectively conditions and molds 
standards and ideals of behavior. 

Our best model, then, for the pursuit of the Christian 
life is not to be found in the conduct of the individual, save 
as that behavior is related. We realize selfhood in society, 
and never cease to be all those formative influences, whether 
of personality—parents, kinsfolk, friends—or of place and 
events, which have gone to make us what we are. In a 
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true sense, even if it be a mystical conception, we are a part 
of all those who have influenced us: what they have shared 
with us we bear in us as part of our very selves. No one can 
be a Christian in a vacuum. The Christian life, as the re¬ 
flection in us of the life of God, is life not only in, but of, 
society. God is Himself a Society of Three Persons, yet One. 
We who are members of Christ cannot truly be ourselves 
when we are only selves. Pure individuality is not only a 
false and untrue notion, but it is more; it is a violation 
of that whereby we become what we are. We are Chris¬ 
tians, in other words, because of the saints: what we are at 
our best is due under God to them. In each of us there is 
a fundamental family resemblance to Gods saints, for their 
blood runs in our veins. 

Then surely it follows that neither as did they seek or 
expect exemption from the sharing in the Cross in life, nor 
should we. Family likeness extends not only to character, but 
also to its handling of circumstance. Our characteristics are 
demonstrated not only by our conduct as character, but by 
oyr behavior in fact. A strong family likeness is to be dis¬ 
cerned not only internally but externally as well, in our 
continuing to show forth the cross in our lives, but also in 
the cross by which we do show forth our lives. 

The life of the Passion is a privilege, not a penalty. A pop¬ 
ular advertising slogan says: “None genuine without this 
trademark.” The sign of the Cros§ on every transaction of 
life is a seal of the reality of its Christian quality. We 
behave like subnormal Christians when we fall to the “piety- 
produce-prosperity” level. We are untrue to our highest 
capacities when we regard exemption from the cross in life 
as anything else than a concession to our infirmities. “God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
I unto the world” (Galatians 6: 14). The note of “taking 
pleasure in infirmities” (II Corinthians 12: 10) is not so 
conspicuous a trait in our behavior today that it can be 
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presumed and taken for granted. We need once again ef¬ 
fectively to face the problem of the Cross in our own lives. 
All policies and ways that have as their sole aim the arti¬ 
ficial simplification of our difficulties; the innumerable coun¬ 
sels advising various and sundry types of easier ways; the 
rendering out of the onerous, distasteful, hard, and pain- 
ful—all these should be at least suspect. They may not 
necessarily be wrong or inadvisable in the individual instance, 
but their motivation is certainly inadequate. Nor must we 
fall into the opposite error of deliberately seeking the dif¬ 
ficulties and courting problems which as a matter of fact mod¬ 
ern life will readily furnish us without the asking. A course 
of conduct is not necessarily right because it is hard or un¬ 
pleasant. Above all things we must remember that the Gospel 
of the Cross is one of fruitfulness, not a counsel of futility. 
We have every reason—nay, there is a sacred obligation, 
before we assume some new type of onerous burden, or novel 
affliction, whether to temper, means, effort, or sympathy— 
to scrutinize the fruitful and constructive possibilities latent, 
by God’s grace, in the course of conduct proposed. Fruitful 
is easily confused with futile, and constructive with the 
merely constrictive. That a possible action may be burden¬ 
some does not necessarily make it Christian. That it is dif¬ 
ficult is not a genuine proof that it is incumbent upon us 
as a Christian obligation. 

Christ created a Society on earth that “answereth to” 
the Heavenly Society, which is God. We cannot too often 
contemplate the two truths: of the essentially corporate 
character of the Christian religion, and of the novel and 
fresh creation of this Society by our Lord. A Christian can¬ 
not either be such, or act as such, in a vacuum. No matter 
how removed he be—as were for example, some of the her¬ 
mits —from the haunts of men, the exercise of both belief 
and practice were social. His religion must be socially gene¬ 
rated, socially motivated, socially exercised, and socially real¬ 
ized at the latter end. He is adopted into a family the 
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Family of Christ—in which he lives, moves, and has his 
being. Family ways determine his code of behavior. Family 
strength ministers to and compensates for his weaknesses as 
his virtues and vitality nourish and increase the solid cor¬ 
porate power of the Family. From before the cradle till 
beyond the grave he is part of a larger whole, a member 
rather than an individual. No good deed of his is without 
its social reference; no evil or feeble or futile thought, with¬ 
out its repercussions in the Body Corporate of Christ. 

The New Family or Society in Christ is an innovatory 
thing. It is more than a continuation of the Old Israel, this 
“Israel of God.” All things start off afresh with, in, and 
through Him. By incorporation into Him we become new 
creatures: we were not “new creatures” until that act of 
initiation made us such. The quality of novelty tinges every¬ 
thing that characterizes the New Society: its standards 
are not those of the world—by what wordly wisdom would 
any leader promise the Cross as the reward of notable dis- 
cipleship ?; nor of the prudence of human experience—by 
what common sense of man’s usage would the sharp edge 
of a unique relationship be dulled to be rendered nugatory 
by its reduction to an apparent commonplace?; nor of the 
verdict of human society—by what conclusion of social un¬ 
derstanding would an ex-prostitute be brought within the in¬ 
ner circle of the friends of a God crucified?; nor of racial 
tradition—by what sense of the fitting would a new society 
be justified in mixing up together the cultured and ignorant, 
the upper and lower classes, political rivals and enemies, and 
personal incompatibilities? The privilege of the Cross is the 
gift of God to those who of all ranks, classes, races, and 
peoples seek intimacy with His Son. 


B UT I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst; 
So, take and use Thy work! 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o' the stuff. What warpings past the aim 
My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


Robert Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra. 


THE FOURTH WORD 

“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

—St. Mark 15:34. 

I F WHEN WE CALL UPON GOD in our darkest 
hour of need, and He answers us not at all, does the 
experience not show conclusively either (a) that there is no 
God, (b) or if there is, He cannot help us, or (c) if He can, 
that He does not care enough to help us? All of us ex¬ 
perience something like a “dark night of the soul.” All the 
saints have had thus to suffer. As we have seen, those nearest 
to Jesus are not exempt from but rather are compelled to 
participate in this awful mystery of spiritual desolation. In 
respect of no other Word from the Cross do we plunge into 
so great a mystery as the Fourth brings before us. Derelic¬ 
tion from God: how is it possible ? Men’s support, affection, 
faith, interest, care, and help may fall away, but does God’s? 
When the final anchor of life is pulled up, by which we are 
moored to eternity and the unchanging, is not life itself 
torn apart from all that gives it sense, rationality, and 
meaning? 

There’s no point in dodging the issue. When one hears 
a much perplexed hitherto devout person ask, “Why does 
God let me down?” what answer can be given that will 
be both true and satisfactory? The fact must first of all be 
admitted. There comes to so many of us—as we grow 
in the spiritual life by virtue of a greater detachment from 
all that is not God, to a firm adhesion to His will in every 
respect—an agonizing time of desolation. The bottom drops 
out of the simplified fabric of our spiritual stability. We 
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are left desolate by the absence and silence of Him for whose 
sake we have left all to obey Him. Is life to issue in the vast 
senselessness of dark desolation ? Does its path, tortuous and 
difficult, have as its term nothing but a blank wall? Is the 
soul’s journey into a cul de sacf A modern writer interprets 
part of the mind of St. Augustine in the words: 

“Sunshine let it be or frost, 

Storm or calm, as Thou shalt choose; 

Though Thine every gift were lost 
Thee Thyself we could not lose.” 1 

Is this really true ? Can we not lose God ? 

The experience is no less a fact to us than it was to our 
Lord. He has passed by the same road. As Bishop Ken de¬ 
scribes it: 


11 • • • God’s co-equal undergoes 
The quintessence of sinners’ woes.” 

The experience of utter desolation is then a phenomenon 
of advanced sanctity (though a spurious sort of the same 
is often adduced by others which we shall consider later). 
To remember these true facts—that our Lord endured to the 
full what those of our race experience who have progressed 
far in the path of penetration into His Passion—will give 
us our orientation. What comes to the best cannot then be 
a peculiar sign of God’s displeasure or lack of care for me. 
It is the duty of spiritual candor frankly to acknowledge the 
fact, to face it squarely, and to use it properly. 

Spiritual desolation is one of the supreme tests of our 
soul’s life. If we rest in things we fail of attaining God. 
If we seek Him for the rest He affords we have yet further 
to go. There is an exquisite bit of verse on this stage of the 
spiritual pilgrimage by George Herbert, called The Pulley, 
of which I quote two stanzas (Rest alone had God not 
given men): 


1 Mary Elizabeth Coleridge, After St. Augustine. 
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“ ‘For if I should/ said He, 

‘Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 

He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 

So both should losers be. 

“ ‘Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness; 

Let him be rich and wearie, that at least, 

If goodnesse leade him not, yet wearinesse 
May tosse him to My breast.’ ” 

To seek God for what we get out of Him is not the 
purest motive. It may suffice .to lead our feeble steps in His 
direction, but as our strength grows and our desire, so must 
our motive be purged of all dross. In the first chapter of her 
book, Man and the Supernatural, Evelyn Underhill makes 
much of the need today for us all to consider the feeble 
motive of much of our piety. All too largely is our religion 
centered on ourselves—our interests, our needs, and our 
satisfactions. Until we shall with cruel kindness have shifted 
the whole point of its interests we shall have failed to touch 
the Reality which is God. God leads us to seek Him con¬ 
descending to accept whatever motive we may bring to the 
task. His cooperation is certain. But we must grow up into 
that spiritual adulthood by which in the splendid humility 
and magnificent self-abnegation we can cry with Job, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

Can we penetrate still more deeply into the signif¬ 
icance of this mysterious Fourth Word? Was our dear 
Lord aware of the utter desolation which His words imply, 
or was His self-consciousness of such a sort that while part 
of Him cried out in agony, the true self of Him was still 
in untroubled poise and calm ? There is nothing in the synop¬ 
tic record of Him to suggest that His consciousness was 
other than our own in this respect. The experience He had 
was precisely like ours, only more poignant, as He was sin¬ 
less. The withdrawal of God’s presence from His awareness 
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was a desolation incomparably more appalling and awful 
to Him whose every act and thought had deserved it. Sin 
clouds our vision of God, and when we fail to see Him we 
can often intelligibly perceive why. But to Him, the Sin¬ 
less One, no such recourse was open. Was His anguish but 
the desolation of one in whom the 

“Desperate tide of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart”? 

This it was at least. But yet more: the attainment of spiri¬ 
tual maturity is now for the first time accomplished in human 
history. Manhood can bear the strain of desolation and 
emerge unswerving in obedient love for the Father’s Will. 
This great triumph is evinced in the cry of agony and desola¬ 
tion. Man is able to follow, obey, and sustain all burdens 
that God may allow to be laid upon his nature. Obedience 
has finally claimed the victory, where disobedience had al¬ 
ways triumphed. Man has grown up. He can serve God and 
love Him even without the support of His felt Presence. The 
victory of Calvary is the cry of anguish, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

His cry from the Cross calls us to review our prayer 
life in the* light of His Passion. For many of us praying 
means petition. We think of prayer in terms of requests to 
Him for help of all sorts. The greater our need the less 
disinclined we are thus to pray. Our Lord does not dis¬ 
courage us in bringing our needs to the Father, though we 
often overlook the conditions His words lay down. As in 
this part of living so in others, our ultimate and actual 
beliefs determine our action and condition its results. After 
years of exposure to the Gospel—read, preached, and en¬ 
acted on the altar—we discover sometimes with horror and 
shame, in the revelation afforded by a sudden temptation, 
that we have not really assimilated what we have heard with 
our ears and professed with our lips. The God we actually 
believe in, whose dealings with us we wish to control to our 
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own interest, is quite other than He whom we would like 
to think that we believe in. For a good many Christians, 
as a matter of fact, God is a kind of Public Service Bureau 
of the universe, to which one complains if one is not getting 
what he wants, if things do not go right, or if he suffers 
from slights, indignities, or other mischances. Some people 
pray in precisely this mood. Dr. Johnson had the spiritual in¬ 
sight to discern the false note in many Christians’ prayers. 
Whenever, for example, we seek to force God’s hand and 
try to coerce Him, by trapping Him or getting Him into 
a corner, we pray falsely. The devout Tory gentleman in his 
Vanity of Human Wishes wrote: % 

“Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer” 

Often from our own better faith we fall into the lower 
level of religion from which we do seek to lay in ambush 
for God. The non-fulfilment of such praying often leads to 
a parody of our Lord’s cry from the Cross, and the posing 
of such questions as we first mentioned: Does God care? 
If He does, then He apparently cannot do anything about 
it, can He? 

It is as hard to retain the sense of the reality of spiritual 
truths as to keep our eyes open wide to all the other realities 
of life. In our lower moments we retreat from reality, to 
foster our own small soul’s own concerns. Having thus re¬ 
tired into ourselves we cannot be content until we go back 
to the childish conceit and imagine the world all centered 
about ourselves. God, of course, may be there—as an over¬ 
kind and over-indulgent Parent, looking after us, busily en¬ 
gaged (by His special providence for us) in arranging cir¬ 
cumstance and people to suit our convenience, overruling the 
order of events in order to afford us satisfaction, and cherish¬ 
ing us with a fostering care which disposes of the need 
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of any efforts on our part. These retirements in the face of 
obstacles, challenges, or repudiations of our activities or de¬ 
sires are regressions which it is vitally necessary for us to 
train ourselves to forego. Whenever we thus indulge our 
weaker selves we inevitably discredit the God we serve and 
deny His world. Then are we prone to think of both God 
and His world solely in terms of what they do for or against 
us: our subjective judgments cloud our vision, and truth 
becomes measured by the proportion of pleasure it affords. 
The priest sometimes hears a perplexed Christian, lost in 
the woods of childhood, practically tell God that if He 
doesn’t do this or that, “I won’t believe any longer in You.” 
Self-examination will yield for us all a sufficient crop of 
illustrations of such resorts of weakness, as to give us a sense 
of that humility on which alone true faith can be grown. 

When God’s Otherness, His sheer “There-ness,” His 
absolute existence and character are realized, ground into 
the spiritual perceptions, constantly brought again and again 
to the active attention of the soul, we shall not be in so 
grave danger of acting as if we thought ourselves the center 
of the universe. Do you remember Mr. Podsnap, who with a 
gesture dismissed all that which conflicted with his own no¬ 
tions, as non-existent ? Our prayer life should be concentrated 
on worship, the recognition and full, free re-affirmation of 
God’s own holiness, beauty, splendor, and compassion. He 
who worships well will not easily confound his desires with 
fact. When once God is the central fact in the horizon of 
life, proportion and balance become natural and inevitable. 
We shall not pray endeavoring to conform His will to ours, 
but seek through prayer to unite our will with His. This 
so simple and obvious step in spiritual discovery may not be 
thoroughly mastered for years of effort in the devotional 
life. Some crisis, some calamity, some bewildering, devastat¬ 
ing catastrophe may serve to destroy more of our own 
spiritual illusions than any amount of reasoning or debate. 
Meanwhile, prepare for the crisis before it arises. Make 
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God the most effective and real thing in life. Orientate all 
your devotional practices about Him. Conduct the day’s 
work in the light of the first four words of the English 
Bible: In the beginning God . Deliberately detach an increas¬ 
ing proportion of your prayer motive from any consideration 
of self. Be encouraged by the rebuffs of dryness, apparent 
unresponsiveness on God’s part. Seek no longer for consola¬ 
tions and fervors. Come to prayer to yield, offer, give, rather 
than to seek, require, request, or demand. 

This is not to say that petition should not form an essen¬ 
tial part of the rule of prayer. It certainly must have its 
place—but judging by such models of Christian prayer as 
our Lord gives us, or even by that of the penitent thief, the 
proportion should not be high. Our re-orientation of petition 
in a prayer rule, which is primarily of praise, worship, adora¬ 
tion, and thanksgiving, should largely deprive it of that 
dangerous self-interest which is so great an obstacle to 
spiritual growth. Even in petition there should be the cor¬ 
porate sense, alert, alive, and articulate. We pray “Our 
Father . . . give us . . . lead us not ...” etc. For what 
I most need to ask for myself there are probably others of 
the same needs, whom I must keep in mind and prayer when 
I ask. 

The fundamental faith of Christianity is thus a quest, 
and a dangerous quest. Faith challenges us at every step 
of our spiritual progress. We never grow up to its full de¬ 
mands. We never can rest on our oars as if conquest had 
been achieved. From the tiniest child just being taught the 
Our Father and Hail Mary to the aged saint nearing the 
end of his earthly pilgrimage, the characteristic quality com¬ 
mon to both by which fellowship with God is achieved 
is faith. 

Let me suggest, then, five characteristics of faith, the 
organ of our prayer life, the means whereby we both hope 
and love. It is, first of all, free . No one can compel me to 
believe, or coerce credence. It is a declaration and an affirma- 
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tion of my own freedom to assert “I believe.” It takes the 
same individual act of independence to believe as to embody 
any other quite intimately personal conviction. No matter on 
what authority I may act (and I should be an arrant fool 
to act without authority!) it is still I who act, freely and 
uncompelled, in affirming my faith. This act of freedom 
is, secondly, a charter of adventure, since faith is itself adven- 
turious. We hear today ad nauseam of the “free souls” who 
are unbelievers or heretics, of the courage of unorthodoxy, 
of the high bravery of those who defy the Orthodox faith. 
Both theoretically and pragmatically I denounce this pop¬ 
ular superstition as bosh. It takes more courage to be a 
Catholic, to fight for faith today than ever it has done 
since the earliest days of Christianity. It isn’t fashionable to 
have firm convictions or to hold convictions firmly. No 
prestige or glamor invests the believer in these modern 
days! Nay, he who has the temerity to say credo must defy 
a second popular superstition—namely, that belief is a safe 
and sane thing, domesticated, subdued, and shy. It isn’t. It is 
most emphatically not. It opens up the most exciting ad¬ 
venture in life, compared to which the explorer, the inventor, 
and the experimenter are on the prosaic level. There is 
nothing prosaic about the challenges of the Catholic faith: 
God—a Baby in Bethlehem and a Man crucified on Cal¬ 
vary! The pride of our origin as sons of God created in 
His image, and the ghastly horror of sin that befouls God’s 
likeness. Life to be lived on earth and in heaven simultane¬ 
ously; men to hold close to reality and never lose their ideals, 
at one and the same time! Believing is the adventure. 

Then the free adventure which is faith is highly indi¬ 
vidual. We all say together “I believe”—and to each of 
us the same profession means something different! The 
creeds themselves, by which we proclaim our faith, are the 
result of God’s giving to men and man’s appreciation of His 
Revelation. Every believer has had his share in making 
the creed, though no one believer made it. God gave it— 
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yet what we receive is other than what He gave, just 
as what we transmit is other than what we have received. 
The play of personality, the romance of the communication 
of experience, and the exciting power of stimulation are all 
enshrined in the creed. We are a part of what we believe, 
and what we believe is a part of us. The object of that 
faith is God in whom we trust . That is of the essence of the 
act of faith—the self-commitment which is trust, the self¬ 
surrender to what is other and greater than self. It is the 
outstanding illustration of the truth that self-realization is 
not possible within the limit of the self, and that “he who 
seeketh his life shall lose it, and he who loseth his life 
for My sake shall find it.” Terhaps this aspect of faith is 
the hardest for us: to embark on a quest in which it is de¬ 
manded that we trust in order to know (while it is an ordi¬ 
nary principle in our everyday life), becomes distinctly vast 
in its import when we must trust so much to Him who is 
all! 

Finally, there is risk and danger and hazard throughout 
the whole personal relationship which is faith. (Of course, 
“faith” means belief in and about a Person, or Persons— 
God. It is not mere assent to theorems of theological 
geometry.) The element of hazard we often forget: we fail 
to remember that when we declare our faith we may be let 
in for more than we bargained for. The hazard is a constant 
element: faith pulls us out of ourselves; it enforces its own 
discipline upon our life; it doesn’t ask us whether we like 
it or not; it has no eye to our approval; it demands 
exigently; it commands imperiously; it thwarts and violates 
our immature and petty foibles; it looks only to the Truth, 
regardless of consequences. 

Remember, then, this simple acrostic, and ponder upon 
its meaning: Faith is /ree, becomes adventure, comes from 
the individual, shows itself as /rust, and promises to be haz¬ 
ardous. Free, adventurous, individual, trusting, and—hazard¬ 
ous. Hazardous? Yes, to the last end it is hazardous. On the 
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Cross hung the Son of Man whose whole life had been given 
not to do His own but the Father’s will. As that life, pilloried 
and placarded for the world to revile, came to its ghastly close 
there came the cry: Eli, Eli, lama sabachthanif Faith sus¬ 
tained to the end. Dereliction could not dismay Him whose 
life was faith enacted. 


I F THOU fele the in any of thise ygreved, 

Or elles what, tel on in Goddes name; 

Thou seest, al day the beggar is releved, 

That syt and beggith, crookyd, blynd, and lame; 

And whi? for he ne lettith for no shame 
His harmes and his povert to bewreye 
To folk, as thei goon bi hym bi the weye. 

Thomas Occleve, De regimine principum 

(Proem) [written 1411-1412]. 


THE FIFTH WORD 
"J thirst ”— St. John 19:28. 


I S IT NOT NOBLE to ignore the body? Not many 
years ago we had been accustomed to think of religion 
as concerned only with the “spiritual,” against which the 
“material” was supposed to be set in active hostility. Time 
and again, when I was a young and inexperienced priest, I 
was completely blocked in my attempts to instruct people 
about the Blessed Sacrament by this word “spiritual.” After 
Fd laboriously tried to explain the Real Presence to con¬ 
verts, I was up against their rejoinder: “O yes, you mean 
a ‘spiritual’ presence”—by which I had an uneasy suspicion 
that they meant the opposite of real, a kind of subjective, 
vague, cloudy presence dwelling in a world apart from 
any cognizable reality save that of individual belief. Below 
the surface there lurked this antithesis: spiritual vs. ma¬ 
terial, conveying also the contrast—“good” vs. “not-so-good” 
or even “bad.” A generation ago popular non-Catholicism 
was in practice dualistic. It was all part of a quasi-Puritan 
outlook that inheres in the tradition of American Chris¬ 
tianity, and is apparent in innumerable places in our cus¬ 
toms, viewpoint, assumptions, and deep-lying convictions. 

Recently the revolt against “Puritanism” has become 
vociferous. Since the War especially the revolution in the 
outlook of the intelligentsia has developed in overweening 
measure. Due to a variety of causes—the consequences of the 
War as regards the upset of our presuppositions, conven¬ 
tions, and codes of behavior; the inroads of half-understood 
New Psychology; the shallow naturalism popular in pseudo- 
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scientific circles, and the discreditirlg of bibliolatry—we are 
now confronted with an active, popular, and militant hedon¬ 
ism in some quarters, together with a fine type of Neo- 
Stoicism in others. Both alike are mechanistic; both claim 
to base their convictions on a passionate realism, and each 
has its votaries and propagandists. 

The two views of the relation of spirit and matter which 
now lie before us—(a) that matter is evil, and spirit, good; 
and (b) that the quality “good” is outworn, irrelevant, and 
meaningless—so that determinism has supplanted the old 
notion of free-will, eliding gracefully the whole notion of 
responsibility as traditionally understood—have dogged the 
path of the Church from the beginning. The early Church 
had as its pagan environment both an Oriental dualism and 
a philosophic Stoicism. If the former represented roughly 
the practical religion of the many thp latter offered itself 
as a substitute for religion to the few. In this early pagan 
environment also appeared hedonism of various types—a 
practical equivalent of the similar movement of the pres¬ 
ent day. Nothing new has appeared save the allegedly scien¬ 
tific argument for a determinism which was in the early 
years of our era both pragmatic and philosophical. 

Silhouetted, then, against the drabness of the horizon 
of the world on the first Good Friday the Saviour proclaimed 
the need of His physical body: “I thirst.” Had sundry repre¬ 
sentatives of the then schools of heathen thought observed 
Him, their responses would all have evinced the same re¬ 
action: such a one could not be either a god, or even a 
wise man. The Hedonist would have thought Him a fool 
who had allowed Himself to be maneuvered into a position 
of such indignity and suffering. The Stoic would have de¬ 
nounced Him as an incompetent master of the art of living. 
The dualist would have said that in thus giving voice to a 
physical need, He had convincingly demonstrated His in¬ 
capacity to cope with the problem of life. As between the 
opposite extremes—denying the body’s needs as evil, or satis- 
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fying them as vitally important demands—our Lord chose 
neither. At all events, the spectacle of a God Man cruci¬ 
fied and athirst would fail to commend itself to any pagan. 

It is not otherwise today. The Christian recognition 
of the need of the physical is neither dualistic nor hedonistic, 
neither based on determinism nor upon an unresolved 
dualism. We are accused of being at once too ascetic and too 
lax, too indulgent and too strict. Within Christianity there 
have been since the beginning the two vocations—one the 
strictly ascetic, and the other the life in the world. “John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He has a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners” (St. Matthew 11:18-19). Yet 
the same Son of Man taught hard doctrine, proclaimed 
the teaching that “there be eunuchs . . . for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him re¬ 
ceive it” (St. Matthew 19: 12). No other form of Chris¬ 
tianity has so exalted the virgin state as has Catholicism, 
nor has any form of Protestantism elevated marriage into 
a Sacrament. In fact, the whole of the underlying philosoohy 
of Catholicism is latent in the extension—far-reaching, and 
ultimate—of the fact of the Incarnation. If God could use 
human nature as a not inadequate vehicle wherewith to 
manifest and express Himself to men, that nature itself— 
both physical and spiritual—is thereby shown to possess 
capacities hitherto undreamed of. The Incarnation is not 
only a Revelation of God to man. It is also a Revelation 
of Manhood to mankind. 

Our Lord became Man —not “a man.” He took our 
nature upon Him. Generic humanity with all its weak¬ 
nesses and strengths, all its limitations and possibilities, was 
assumed by Infinite Deity. The physical part of us, there¬ 
fore:—our bodies, parts, and passions, the whole deep-lying 
complex of inherited psychical impulses and desires, the vast 
mass of inherited propensities latent and sunk below con- 
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seriousness—all this was assumed by the Incarnate One. 
Ponder over the implications of that fact. Let it sink deep 
into your consciousness. Whatever you have as man, having 
once been united forever to the Godhead is therefore not 
unfit for fellowship with Him. If Christ took my nature 
so that He could have fellowship with me, then at my most 
human I am enabled to have fellowship with Him. 

We all have difficult times with the sins, perplexities, 
and temptations that seem to arise from the bodily side of 
us. He who was “tempted in all points like us save for 
sin” is not “incapable of suffering with our infirmities” 
(Hebrews 4: 15), “inasmuch as He suffered, being tempted, 
He is able to aid those who are being tempted” ( ibid ., 2: 18). 
He understands to the full the terms of our life. He has 
no illusions, no lack of comprehension. Nay more, St. John 
was convinced that “God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things,” hence His would be a less stringent 
verdict than that of the enlightened Christian conscience 
(I John 3: 20). He who “increased in wisdom and stature” 
came by the same way of human growth as ours to ex¬ 
perience our lot to the full. As by an anti-climax to the 
fully human life He lived, He cried from the Cross: “I 
thirst.” 

In the collect for the beginning of this season of peni¬ 
tence, now coming to its end with our meditation upon His 
Passion, we prayed that we might “use such abstinence that 
our flesh being subdued to the Spirit we may ever obey 
Thy Godly motions.” Note the thoughts that Mother 
Church put into our minds: it is not that the flesh is to 
be repressed, or destroyed, or ignored, or repudiated—but 
“subdued.” Flesh and spirit, body and soul, form one unity 
which constitutes human nature. We are neither disembodied 
spirits, nor are we animals; The body has its rightful 
claims, and its proper place—it must, however, be <f subdued 
to the Spirit.” In the hierarchical organization of the Chris¬ 
tian life the body is ennobled as is the soul, by their mutual 
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relationship with the Spirit of God. Our bodies are “temples 
of the Holy Ghost” (I Corinthians 6: 19), “members of 
Christ” ( ibid., vs. 15), hence cannot be thought to be evil 
or bad. The desires of the body, like those of the soul, 
need to be recanalized and realigned so that they serve 
God’s will. Nowhere does the New Testament suggest that 
the source of sin is the body. As a matter of fact, our 
Lord places it in the heart of man: “Those things which 
come forth from the mouth of the heart these defile a 
man. For from the heart come forth evil conversations, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witnessings, 
blasphemies” (St. Matthew 15: 18-19. St. Luke 5:21-22). 
The body is the organ and outward means of the soul. 
The “self” expresses itself through its body, inextricably 
conjoined with it. Our Lord pays His recognition of the 
body’s needs from the throne of His Cross: “I thirst.” He 
fasted at the beginning of His ministry, and thirsted at its 
end. Once He said no to the demands of the body; now 
He says yes to its needs. 

This same alternation of method should characterize 
our own ascetic lives. Without the ascetic temper Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be practised. This same principle is being 
increasingly recognized as necessary in the ethical conduct 
of rational adult living. Mr. Lippmann asks: “What signif¬ 
icance was there for us in the fact that men have so per¬ 
sistently associated the good life with some form of ascetic 
discipline and renunciation ? The answer is that asceticism 
is an effort to overcome immaturity. . . . The ascetic dis¬ 
cipline, if it is successful, is a form of education. . . . 
Asceticisms and moralities are at best means to an end. . . . 
They are often confused with virtue, but they are not vir¬ 
tue. For virtue is the quality of mature desire” (Preface 
to Morals, pp. 191-192). Dr. Jung approaches the same 
question from a different point of view. “Self-sacrifice” is 
the word he gives to the process of progressive independence 
from the bonds of childish immaturity into adulthood. In 
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either case spiritual freedom must be attained. “The quality 
of mature desire” of Mr. Lippmann is not an inadequate 
expression for the ethical ideal. Self-discipline as well of 
soul as of body is imperatively necessary, if we would learn 
that spiritual maturity of desire by which we will to obey 
the Spirit’s “Godly motions in righteousness and true holi¬ 
ness.” 

The Christian Year furnishes us with a symbol of the 
method of alternation: all Fridays—save Christmas or 
Epiphany—are fast days, and every Sunday is a Feast. 
There are times to Say no to the clamorous desires of the 
flesh, and times to say yes to the legitimate needs of the 
body. The ascetic principle means the control of both body 
and soul to the Glory of God and the good of men. The 
ascetic principle operates throughout the whole scheme of 
Christian living, whatever be the form of one’s particular 
vocation. The virgin state, the life of consecrated celibacy, 
is an affirmation of man’s spiritual independence from the 
overwhelming demands of the body. The Religious life is a 
typical example of a vocation which surrenders legitimate 
and good, wholesome, and normal ways of living, for the 
higher dependence upon God alone. The note which most 
distinguishes the Religious whom most of us know best is 
their joy. Again, Holy Matrimony is itself a consecration 
and dedication of the lives of two people together, in ascetic 
self-discipline, towards the fulfilment of a vocation from 
God. Both types of social life are essential to the life of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. There is neither Manichaeism in 
the former, nor hedonism in the latter. Body and soul to- 
gether work for good to those who love God, whether in 
the Religious life or outside it. 

“I thirst.” In the person of the Crucified Saviour we 
see all those who have need. He is their representative in 
His Passion. All our needs—the physical needs of home, 
shelter, clothing, food, and drink—are gathered up in His, 
who “had nowhere to lay His head,” who was born in a 
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stable “because there was no room for Him in the inn,” 
and now stands in need of a cup of cold water. “Inasmuch,” 
He tells us, “as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me” (St. Matthew 
25: 40). Most of us would like to fancy that had we been 
on Calvary that dark first Good Friday, we would have 
had the courage to brave the snarls of the mob and their 
ferocity to give His parched lips a drink. But—today all 
about us are men and women and children in need. There 
are hungry and thirsty people in this city. There are neces¬ 
sitous cases beyond number in this land of ours. Let us not 
delude ourselves by the appalling magnitude of human 
misery. Do not be bluffed by numbers and size: big does 
not mean great, in this or any other respect. What is near¬ 
est at hand to you of human misery is for you the thirsty 
Christ on His Cross. Do not be stunned by the inadequacy 
of what you can do to the whole need. That stroke of 
paralysis which our “helplessness” in the face of wide¬ 
spread need imposes is but a specious and false thing. 
Declare your freedom from it. Refuse to be reduced to in¬ 
action. Take the case nearest to hand, concentrate on the 
concrete. After all, the whole Gospel is so absurdly con¬ 
crete and personal! A naked man dying on a Cross was 
God in His earthly Passion. Any hungry, thirsty, naked 
person is but a reproduction of Calvary today. Do not let 
yourself be led astray by the viciousness of the general. God 
comes to men through Man. You received your faith from 
a person—or persons. Evince it then, as a person to a person, 
as one man to another in need. 

“I thirst.” There often appeared in monastic refectories 
the one Latin word Sitio over the table where the Religious 
partook of food and drink. We have enough—yes, and to 
spare. He once had need for drink and often for food. It 
is high time that the modern Catholic make his fasts more 
real and genuine. Read over the directions in the Prayer 
Book. See what our fasting is for. In primitive Christianity 
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the believers fasted and saved the amount which they would 
have expended for food and drink, to give it to the poor 
and needy. Two aims are held before us in our fasting: as 
a means for a better development of our spiritual lives, $nd 
as a means of saving money to be given to the needy. A 
proper fast is but an extension of our hospitality to the 
needy. When the agape or love feast of the early Church 
had to be abrogated, the principle of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice as a means was carefully retained. If we do not in¬ 
vite a poor man regularly to our table (as did the early 
Christians who had enough for themselves and somewhat 
more for a needy man), we can restore our fasting to its old 
purpose. That purpose was not primarily—or even second¬ 
arily—selfish. Even fasting had a social and corporate 
reference. It is to be deplored that we today have lost 
sight of this social end in the disciplinary means which is 
fasting. There’s not much point—though there may be some 
—in a Friday lobster dinner, which costs more than a 
modest meal of flesh meat. Dollars and cents can be made 
sacramental. A true day of abstinence or a genuine fast will 
have in view the needs of Christ’s hungry and thirsty 
brethren, not chiefly our own spiritual self-culture. 

“I thirst. By a further extension of this same Word, 
Mother Church calls us finally to see in our Lord’s ex¬ 
pressed need, the yearning of His soul, as well as His 
Sacred Body, for its necessary satisfaction. He thirsts not 
only for drink, but for the loving response of loyal affection, 
allegiance, and trust, for human compassion, sympathy, and 
fellowship. The Cross is, after all, a lonely place. There 
were plenty of people about, but few who owned Him. 
His lonely soul had touched one heart—a thief’s—and it 
knew its place in the lives and souls of our Lady, the Be¬ 
loved Disciple, and the Magdalene. But that is never enough 
for the Sacred Heart. All mankind must come home to Him: 
“And I, if I be lifted up . . . will draw all men unto Me” 
(St. John 12:32). St. Paul rebukes the Galatians with the 
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words: “O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you . . . 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ was placarded up in His 
Crucifixion?” (Galatians 3:1). The final appeal of God 
is the plea of His need. He calls us to Him because He 
needs our love. His heart will never be satisfied until men 
shall give Him love. God’s tactics are not ours. Which 
of us would so sorely have wounded his self-respect as thus 
to plead with his fellows? Which of us would have had 
the magnificent humility to proclaim that need? But God 
has no pride. There is no “self-respect” in the Almighty. 
God became a lonesome, naked man condemned to death 
with felons, to touch our hearts and pull us out of our cold 
selves to Him in His extremity. 

He thirsts today in His brethren whose needs are more 
than the physical necessities of food, shelter, clothing, and 
money. Perhaps the grimmest tragedy in this populous world 
is the agony of lonesomeness. Self-contained people, people 
with queer inhibitions, the shy, diffident, and shrinking, the 
reticent and withdrawing kind—and all their opposites: 
the expansive, over-assertive, and boisterous, the dominating 
and “loud” folk, the irritatingly “cocky” persons, the dis¬ 
agreeably noisy and blustering sort—all these in their vari¬ 
ous ways are ill at ease because they are not yet at rest 
in the understanding comprehension of some kindly heart. 
Try to pick the lock of their hearts. Do not be put off, 
discouraged, or disgusted, or shocked, or surprised. Con¬ 
tinue your attempts. Begin near at home. The world is 
peopled with lonesome souls—with thwarted, stultified, be- 
\\ ildered, and frustrated lives. They are warped and twisted, 
often by the same process as used to be in vogue in 
aristocratic China, where in infancy the baby girl s foot 
was bound down with a view to making the piteous mon¬ 
strosity which fashionable custom thought elegant. Just so, 
many souls have been distorted and cramped and given 
a mold for the life to come; self-accusing, overcome with 
chagrin and remorse, the prey to a sense of guilt, to appre- 
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hensions and fears—and, the pity of it, they cannot change 
themselves . Here is a place for a real atoning Catholic 
ministry. It can be evinced by the manners and outward 
behavior of the believer. To take a homely example from 
every-day experience: have you never been “set up for the 
day” by the infectious cheeriness, the affectionate good 
nature of a kindly greeting, a few words of amiable black¬ 
guarding, a preposterous remark? If dismality and gloominess 
are as catching as measles, why not make gaiety, good 
humor, and affectionate interest a bit more of an epidemic? 
They are quite contagious! 

Again and again, if we can look out of ourselves enough 
to become aware, a lonely face sends forth its appeal from 
the ranks of men about us. That constitutes a call to us, a 
call to give forth of our best: encouragement, understanding, 
sympathy, kindliness—the humanity of our dear Lord as the 
vehicle of His perfect selfhood, coming to heal, to feed, and 
give drink to the thirsty life. And in the lonely soul there 
is our dear Lord Himself. You give the cup of cold water— 
perhaps more. You’ve helped Him in His Passion. That is 
enough. It humbles you, and causes a warmth of joy to well 
up within you, compared to which no further reward seems 
relevant. 

For us all, following the divine example, there is also 
the duty of making known our own needs. Theie are many 
who would help had they any suspicion that we had real 
need. As in the fragment of Occleve, the beggar is relieved: 

“. . . .for he no lettith for no shame 
His harmes and his povert to bewreye 
To folke, as thei goon bi hym bi the weye.” 

Our needs are to be expressed, not repressed. We owe 
that to the Body of which we are members, since we serve 
it ill who allow ourselves to be weakened through a pride 
which binds our lips. No thirst can be slaked till lie who 
feels it lets it be known. Let us express our needs as freely 
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and as frankly as He did who spake from the Cross: “I 
thirst.” We can have no better teacher, who calls us to 
help and assists us to make known our own need of help. 

“I thirst.” The body is holy, and thrice holy: God made 
it, God the Son took it, and God the Holy Spirit sancti¬ 
fies it. Yet its needs are never paramount, but they are 
subordinate, as the soul’s must become, to the will of God. 
The holiness of the material world is shown by the Church’s 
consecration of physical things, as a deduction from the 
Incarnation. Our natures as a whole are the means both of 
the Saving Passion and also of the Resurrection. They are 
more: through His Body our Lord suffered for all men 
once, as through His Heart now travels ceaselessly all the 
agonies of the needs of humanity. He calls us to assuage 
His thirst in doing the job nearest at hand of succoring the 
bodily needs of men. We slake the thirst of the dying Re¬ 
deemer when we see and relieve the wants of men. “I thirst” 
is also the longing cry of humanity in its lonesomeness— 
apart from God and men. Here again, the sympathy of the 
faithful going out to Jesus in His Passion must be given 
to the sons of men who, in bitter want of companionship 
and understanding, with mute souls speak only from the 
Son of Man upon His Cross the words He uttered: “I 
thirst.” 


ONSUMMATUM EST 1 ’ quoth Christ, and 



comsed 1 for to swoon 


Piteously and pale, as prisoner that dieth. 

The Lord of life and of light then laid His eyes together; 
The day for dread withdrew, and dark became the sun. 
The wall of the temple to-clave, 2 even in two pieces; 

The hard rock all to-rove 3 4 as (if) it quick were, 

And dead men for that din came out of deep graves, 
And told why that tempest so long time dured; 

“For a bitter battle,” the dead body said, 

“Life and Death in the darkness—the one for-doth 4 the 
other, 

But shall no wight wit witterly' who shall have the 
mastery 

Ere Sunday, about sun-rising,” and sank with that to earth. 

William Langland, The Piston of Piers the Plowman. 


Passus XXI (revision of 1393?) 


J Began. 

2 Was cloven in twain. 

8 Was reft in two. 

4 Destroys. 

6 Know certainly. 



THE SIXTH WORD 

“It is finished ” —St. John 19: 30. 

W HY are there so many incomplete and unfinished 
lives? When the priest is engaged upon the last 
rites there comes home to him again and again the fact 
that the tragedy of human lives is so often their non-ful¬ 
filment: a promising person, with so many advantages and 
prospects, seems to have accomplished so little; another life 
in the term of its activity but half-disclosed the possibili¬ 
ties never brought to fruition; another’s career was consti¬ 
tuted apparently of a succession of frustrations—fine things 
hinted at, suggestions of amazing capacities and powers, noble 
aspirations evaporated, and then—the grave. One can still 
find in a certain type of funerary inscription a formula oft- 
repeated over the resting-place of those who died before 
reaching the threescore and ten. “Cut off in the prime of 
life.” The same verdict with the same words would prob¬ 
ably have been uttered by people who write such epitaphs 
on the life of our Lord. Thirty-three years in the world, 
possibly three years all told of His public ministry, recorded 
in a few oddments of memoirs, yet at the end He could 
say: “It is finished.” 

Like children called in from play we complain that it is 
too soon to go to bed. Few men who have made much of life 
are willing to surrender it, as are very few of those for 
whom it would seem to have offered little. With charac¬ 
teristic tenacity we hold on when it is full time to let go. 
We hold on to infancy into childhood, to childhood when we 
should be growing up into adolescence, to adolescence when 
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we should be ripening into adulthood—and then, to existence 
in this world when the time shall have come for the next 
stage of our journey. There are two chief thoughts about our 
lives as compared to our Lord’s that we do well here to con¬ 
template : (i) the reluctance really to grow up which most 
of us show, and (2) the consequent lack of ability to lay 
hold of all our resources for the business of living. In our 
Lord’s life and career we have the example of full human 
maturity: His was the Perfect Life. Let us compare and 
contrast His art of living with our own, in these two 
respects. 

The one note of His babyhood and the one note on His 
boyhood are recorded by St. Luke: ‘‘And the Child increased 
and grew strong, being filled with wisdom, and God’s grace 
was upon Him” (2:40); and the episode in the temple 
when He met our Lady’s reproachful inquiry with the 
question: “Wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s 
house” (or “about My Father’s business”) ? (2: 49)—after 
which St. Luke concludes with the words “and Jesus in¬ 
creased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man” (2:52). At every stage of His youth there was 
free unstunted growth, and at an early age—entirely too 
early for the ideal of the typically fond parent—He became 
emancipated. There was much wisdom in her who was full 
of grace before she became His Mother. We hear little of 
her in the gospels, but every incident, phrase, word, or action 
is of great significance. Concern she showed, for example, 
but there is no sign of that hysterical solicitude, that over¬ 
whelming preoccupation with the child that marks unwhole¬ 
some motherhood. The little dialogue at our Lord’s First 
Miracle at Cana in Galilee is most illuminating: “His 
Mother says to Him: ‘They have no wine.’ And Jesus 
says to her: ‘My dear, let’s not be disturbed about it. I shall 
take care of it in due time.’ His Mother says to the servants: 
‘Whatever He says to you, do it’ ” (St. John 2: 3-5)* There 
is no trace of rebuke here, only of reassurance. There is 
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no sign of displeasure on His part or sense of being snubbed 
on hers. These are two free, full personalities, simple, limpid 
in purity of intention, and devoted with utter completeness 
to their respective vocations. There was no shock of growth 
in the childhood, boyhood, and young manhood of Jesus. 
His development was free, normal, and wholesome. Small 
wonder if modern Christian mothers should like to learn our 
Lady’s ways! 

If we put to one side the sentimentality with which 
we have invested the mother-child relationship, and true 
our outlook by the life of the Holy Family in Nazareth, 
we can learn much that sheds light on our own difficulties. 
We see in Jesus’ early ministry no signs of either reluctance 
or precipitate haste: a young man He was, yet astoundingly 
mature. In new situations He was never caught off His 
guard; never was He surprised by an emergency or non¬ 
plussed by a situation. He had no favorites and no prejudices. 
He saw all men with a steady impartiality of forthgiving 
goodness. There were, of course, profound differences in 
the ability to receive what He gave. As Fr. Congreve once 
said in answer to the question, Why was St. John the 
“Beloved” Disciple; did our Lord have favorites? “It was,” 
Fr. Congreve replies, “because he allowed our Lord to love 
him more than did the rest.” Yet the rule of giving, not in 
proportion to desert but in proportion to need was the canon 
of His dealing with men: St. Peter because of his clamor¬ 
ous need received much; of St. John, transformed into 
serenity from having been one of the Sons of Thunder, we 
hear little in the way of special treatment. Detached, yet 
not aloof; identified with, yet felt as completely different 
from, His followers (as is shown by that very early com¬ 
ment in St. Mark 10: 32) ; poised and balanced, yet not 
untouched by our infirmities—what a picture of a complete 
human person! Claiming naught and asserting less about 
Himself, teaching not by indoctrination but by enabling 
others to see their own truth for themselves, causing most 
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wonder to those who best knew Him, tender and compas¬ 
sionate, yet austere and stern in His teachings, universal in 
the scope of His sympathies, yet effortlessly giving Himself 
without reservation to all and sundry who levied on Him 
—this is He, the Man of God, and Son of Man, who is our 
model. Now He was fearless, courageous, bold, and defied 
convention—again He was amenable, retiring, meek, and con¬ 
formed with whole heart to the terms of life: serenity, charm, 
courage, and poise—how do we all need this endowment 
for the business of living! 

As we grow up we attach ourselves to our environment 
and are with great reluctance urged to let go and take the 
next step. Many of us carry on into adolescence traits of baby¬ 
hood and childhood; in fact, a great number of so-called 
grown-ups aren’t much more than overgrown children. If in 
the statue of Laocoon the sons are pictured as miniature 
adults, in our, lives today all too many of us are magnified 
children. The unwillingness to let ourselves go on into the 
next stage of development is a marked characteristic of in¬ 
numerable Christians, for many of whom Christianity is the 
surrogate for home and childhood. Yet again and again 
our Lord says to us: “Friend, go up higher,” and with 
cowardly humility we prefer to stay where less responsibility 
attaches to our post. 

This way of growing up makes difficulties innumerable 
for us in later-life. We are often puzzled in trying to under¬ 
stand why some such apparently unselfish parents have such 
selfish children. The answer is not hard to give, for a really 
greater degree of unselfishness on the part of the parents 
would have made for an independence of the child in which 
selfishness would be too difficult to be worth the price. It is 
so often like our Lord’s attitude to Pharisaic legalism. His 
indictment was that it didn’t go far enough! A child who 
has had a bad start off from “fond” parents (who, we are 
told, unconsciously want to dominate and retain the child 
as a dependent) has a bad time of it making a satisfactory 
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adjustment to the work-a-day world, and a no less bad time 
of it getting on with God. Such a person is put to play the 
game of life with loaded dice. It is hard to see just what’s 
the matter, where to begin to correct the trouble, and 
where there is responsibility and where not. There are odds 
against a person so cribbed, cabined, and confined by a wrong 
upbringing ever being able fully to realize—or even guess 
at—his own possibilities. So much inner friction has to be 
overcome, as if to say that eighty per cent of effort is ex¬ 
pending within the self, while but twenty finds its way 
out for direct applications on the life-task. 

Then we turn from ourselves to see our dear Lord: 
where He is serene, we are “hot and bothered”; where He 
shows imperturbable poise, we go off the deep end; where 
He watches, helps, encourages, we are tempted to blame, 
indict, and criticize; where He shows fearlessness, we are 
full of fears; where He goes on His course with calm 
security and unflinching awareness of the facts, we back 
and fill, reverse, get panicky, jump ahead in spasmodic and 
ill-considered bursts of energy. No wonder we say: “Fin¬ 
ished? No—not half done! Give me time!” No wonder He 
could say: “It is finished.” 

Our fears and our lack of faith and love, our preoccupa¬ 
tions with self—and remember how completely lacking in 
the portrait of Jesus in the gospels is any trace of self- 
consciousness—and our discordant, jangling, inharmonious 
selves seek for compensations and satisfactions by way of 
balancing the ledger. We are so concentrated on our little 
part in the orchestra of life that we fail to hear the full 
harmony. It is as if we thought we were solo instruments 
in the music of the spheres, and were called upon for a 
steady performance. With even a little sense of humor we 
could preserve a better balance and proportion in our out¬ 
look on life. After all, we really are not responsible for the 
whole world—or even for our family, friends, neighbors, 
and fellow citizens. There are limits. We do have a limited 
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responsibility, however, for we belong to the Society of 
God—Christ’s Mystical Body. We often teeter back and 
forth on a see-saw between two extremes—overestimate of 
our place in the scheme of things, and underestimate of that 
place. It is hard to establish an equilibrium, yet just that 
balance is of the essence of the adventure of Christian 
living (as we have seen in another connection). We’re 
not called upon to complete all the possible jobs in life to 
which we may be inclined to direct our energies. For each 
such job has its place in an ordered hierarchy of action, within 
the Body’s functioning. The “lust of finishing” is often a 
dangerous deceit and a subtle temptation. What we do in 
time has a different perspective in Eternity, and the signif¬ 
icance is quite differently estimated. A small essay of Des¬ 
cartes has proved of greater value than whole libraries of 
more polished and perfect works. 

It depends entirely upon our fundamental viewpoint. 
For whom are we living—ourselves, or God? For what are 
we living—this world, or His Kingdom? A life work that 
has an ordered place in an ultimate scheme of things may 
be complete though unfinished, and finished yet incomplete'. 
One can easily see that sundry tasks complete in themselves 
and finished are but beginnings: the more they are brought 
to an end with finality, the harder job will the next man 
have to unravel them, so as to carry on the work. If we 
are really living for God and for His Kingdom, then the 
quality as well as the character of the work of life will bear 
this reference somewhere. If the Catholic gospel is Catholic 
in every sense, its sweep will include all human activities 
which are not sinful. There can therefore be a true sacra¬ 
ment of work, as well as a consecration of the art of working. 

How, then, may we be taught to remedy the discrepancy 
between our lives—which so often seem so futile and footling, 
so cramped and circumscribed, so frustrated and unsatisfac¬ 
tory—and the life of our Lord ? Is His model so inaccessibly 
remote from our imitation that in putting us to shame it 
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really demoralizes us by its dazzling achievement and 
triumphant efficiency? No—a thousand times, No! He was 
Man, remember. His humanity was not a mere shell in which 
Godhead disguised itself. He was God in human terms, with¬ 
out reservation or suppression. It was not an act in drama 
in which He played a part. It was not an object lesson, this 
life story of Jesus, Son of Mary. Perhaps if we could 
make vivid and explosively real to ourselves what His 
humanity means, we should find ourselves vastly assisted for 
our job in living. The Word did not take on impaired 
humanity at the Incarnation. He assumed our nature with 
all its limitations. The center of personality, the ego, the self, 
was the Eternal Son, functioning in human nature, com¬ 
plete and entire. It is this which is our way toward healing, 
this humanity of our Lord. It is His Manhood by which 
we can attune ours, if we take it into ourselves, appropriate it, 
and make it our own. Think what it means that God inti¬ 
mately shares our experience, not only as God but as Man 
also; that this is not only a past fact in history but a pres¬ 
ent fact as well. It is as immediate to the believer now as 
to our Lady at the Cross. Deity become man makes men’s 
experience perpetual. Do not think of the Incarnation and 
Passion and Resurrection in the past tense: the Passion 
still goes on, the agony still is borne, the words are still being 
said, the consummation is still being wrought. 

What Jesus did for us He must now be doing in us. 
How is He to achieve this transformation in us? How can 
we become less like what we are, and more like what He 
would have us be? First, make conscious effort constantly 
to quicken the picture of His Example for your life. You 
cannot do this without reading your Bible. Apply every 
faculty of mind—memory, reason, will, affections—toward 
the active appropriation of that standard for yourselves. If 
you have opportunity and can generate the interest to do so, 
get yourself a good commentary on one of the gospels, and 
a good Life of Christ . Ponder and think over that life in 
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the light of your difficulties, your questions, and the best 
and wisest thought of our present day. The ideals of many 
a pedagogue and moralist find no other expression in reality 
than in the Person and Work of Jesus, Son of Mary. 
Secondly, intensify your sacramental life. Use the opportuni¬ 
ties and means of grace w’ith effective discrimination and con¬ 
sistent application to your needs. Every new thing you learn 
should make each Confession, each Communion, each time 
you assist at Mass more luminous with meaning and potent 
in effect in your life. Thirdly, insist on growing. His Gospel 
is epitomized in the Johannine summary: “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abun¬ 
dantly.” Where you discover blind-spots and insensitive areas 
in your soul, quicken and revive the life there; by every effort 
within you, do not let the current of life trickle down into 
sluggishness. Bad spiritual circulation is as dangerous a 
symptom as bad circulation is for the body. When neces¬ 
sary enforce growth, if you resent and repel the idea: 
cruel kindness is to be preferred to cruel neglect. When 
you lay hold again and again of the power of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the very transfusion of His perfect humanity 
unto you; when you find the Lord of life ready and desirous 
to dispel fears, break the chains of preoccupations, give you 
courage, open and enlighten your eyes to see, and move your 
will to do—and you cooperate, opening wide and wholly 
the very inmost part of your personality to His influence— 
then life will come in successive waves and impulses of 
vitality unto you, flooding, transforming and empowering 
you for the end which Jesus had for Himself: “I came . . . 
not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Me” (St. John 6:38; cf. 5: 30). 

We all seek adjustment and harmony with our environ¬ 
ment. God is the chief fact in that horizon. No partial 
harmonization of life can suffice, for restlessness will mark 
our days, as St. Augustine said of old: “Thou hast created 
us for Thyself, and the heart is unquiet until it come to 
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rest in Thee.” No narcotizing and no opiates are used in the 
spiritual surgery of Jesus the Physician. He heals, not by 
delusion but by the revelation of the real. The believer 
who has won his way to the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free is as ardent a realist as he is a passionate 
idealist. All reality is, after all, only in God. To discuss 
“reality” apart from Him is an utterly inadequate thing, 
so distorted will be our perspective. Our perspective, then, 
not only contains but it is entirely governed by God. As 
His is the only viewpoint that matters, so He it is who mat¬ 
ters most of all. It is a question of perspective: “It is fin¬ 
ished” had reference to the Father’s Will, the fact of supreme 
importance. The foreshortened perspective of this world’s 
view is so partial as to be wrong, distorted, and ultimately 
untrue. 

With God in view and the Kingdom as the goal of ac¬ 
tion and effort, every believer’s life on earth must be but the 
visible arc of an invisible (and infinite) circle. Each Chris¬ 
tian’s life must needs suggest and hint at more than it out¬ 
wardly achieves: it has its most vital references not to the 
here and now, but to the Eternal. Were a Christian’s 
life here so entirely complete, finished, and perfect as to be 
so recognized in the world, that very fact would tell against 
its eternal significance. You cannot be complete—and still 
be the part of a larger whole! A work cannot be finished 
in this life, according to the canons of this world, and pos¬ 
sess that significance which relative to the Eternal it must 
needs bear to be fully Christian. 

The world, then, acted consistently in wondering how 
our Lord’s words could make sense: “It is finished.” A 
three-year ministry ending in failure, and He could describe 
it as “consummated”! From God’s point of view the mis¬ 
sion of the Incarnate One as Man was now “finished” in¬ 
deed. What disobedience had destroyed, that obedience had 
restored. The same nature which had sinned had now made 
amends. The capacity of that nature now for the first 
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time stood revealed. What humanity is capable of is mani¬ 
fest for all men to know: fearless, forthright, unperturbed, 
serene conquest in the face of all the opposition men can 
bring. Men cannot nullify what man’s nature can achieve. 
What has once been achieved is once for all accomplished— 
in one sense. In another sense, the Passion but initiated the 
process of redemption which is reenacted in every believer. 
You and I are the cause of the Passion; yes, it goes on even 
now in us. The process must carry on to its fulfilment: un¬ 
til it is, in verity and fact, “finished” in you and me. His 
Atoning Work must continue in the same Body, though 
Mystical, through the same Body, though sacramental, and 
by the same Person, both Priest and Victim. In the Passion 
we shared, for as John Donne said more than three cen¬ 
turies ago: the Blessed Virgin 

. . was God’s partner there, and furnished thus 
Halfe of that sacrifice, which ransom’d us.” 

In that Passion with us He now shares, until He speaks the 
words through our lips: “It is finished.” 

As the need is always present, so the Passion is always 
pleaded. In each sinner there is Christ set up on Calvary, 
in each soul is reenacted its agony. Each sin we commit 
“crucifies again to ourselves the Son of God and puts Him 
up on the pillory of shame” (Hebrews 6:6). In His Church 
the Lord Jesus is reborn, re-offered, raised again, and im¬ 
parts the Spirit. His Body lives by His Spirit, and in each 
of us today there should be an ardent re-appreciation of that 
fact. We all fail and come short of His will whose Spirit 
dwells in us, but we can this day resolve not so completely 
to fail again. We shall take courage from His example. We 
shall resolve not to have these lives of ours terminate their 
earthly course in futility and frustration, where His perfect 
life is not only shown us as a moral but imparted to us as 
power. There is nothing impossible with God. Nothing which 
sin is or does, nothing which would seem to bind forever, 
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nothing which malice, hatred, or ignorance can effect, can 
separate us from that Power of Love, and that loving Power 
which is the Life of Jesus. That complete and perfect life we 
must assimilate into ourselves, not by will alone but also by 
desire and thought. We must expect transformation, and 
trans-valuation of our standards. He can change us who can¬ 
not change ourselves, and it is His verdict only which can 
rightly say: “It is finished. ,, 


1 SAW the Son of God go by 

Crowned with the crown of Thorn. 
“Was it not finished, Lord?” I said, 

“And all the anguish borne ?” 

He turned on me His awful eyes: 

“Hast thou not understood? 

Lo! Every soul is Calvary, 

And every sin a Rood.” 

Rachel Annand Taylor, The Question. 


THE SEVENTH WORD 


“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit” 

—St. Luke 23: 46. 

W HAT hast thou,” asks St. Paul of the Corinthians, 
“which thou didst not receive? And if thou didst re¬ 
ceive, why dost thou vaunt thyself as if thou hadst not 
received?” (I Corinthians 6:7). We all begin life as 
recipients: from parents, grandparents, ancestors come our 
bodies with all their characteristics and distinct family traits; 
from them, too, are a number of inherited mental and emo¬ 
tional reactions, which in some fashion seem to be trans¬ 
mitted. From God comes the soul. From our environment, 
our warmth, clothing, shelter, food, drink, and care. We be¬ 
gin life in debt. All that we started off with—all that we 
were and had and experienced—was given to us. Where 
then, since all was given to me, do I come in ? Where, when, 
and how does the self arise? The newborn baby is hardly 
a “self” in any but a legal sense, though it may become 
a self. As life goes on the infant begins to sort out experi¬ 
ences as pleasant and unpleasant. It is an easy assumption 
for him to perceive the universe as all of a piece—and he is 
the piece. That will serve him until he discovers, by having 
to put up with the thwarting of his wishes, that the “vast, 
buzzing, booming confusion” about him is really not “him” 
at all, but another than he. Having got that far he ex¬ 
plores the ways of maintaining the same safe, secure, certain, 
and effortless satisfaction of his wants that he started out 
with. In a modest way he begins to size up his environment 
to the end of his own comfort and satisfaction. In a very 
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limited degree he will exert himself to come to terms with it, 
not because he is at all interested in it in itself, but because 
he must take account of it for his own comfort’s sake. Re¬ 
buffs, if by any chance he experiences them, still more sharply 
emphasize the edge of demarcation sundering him and the 
world. He can when frustrated put up with the frustration, 
or he can pursue a crab-like method of retiring rapidly— 
by regression to the old state of helplessness and dependence. 
At least that way security lies. If he is not satisfied he 
speedily discovers effective methods of attracting attention 
and securing care of his needs. Provided that his environment 
makes no demands on him, and that rebuffs and frustrations 
be not too generously showered on him, there’s no partic¬ 
ular reason why he shouldn’t continue the same tactics in¬ 
definitely. Some supposedly grown-up people still do! 

But—where in the cycle of child growth does the “self” 
begin to emerge? When does the infant begin to be a per¬ 
son? We’re fairly clear now about one thing: that self¬ 
hood is not an endowment, and not a gift. None of us springs 
into selfhood at birth. We’re really not given a self at all. 
What we are given is the raw materials out of which we 
are to make a self. Selfhood is not acquired but achieved. 
Let us think about that for a few moments: persons become 
persons, they don’t start off by being persons. There are 
people whom we can think of whose “personality” is chiefly 
negative, and there are others who are called “strong per¬ 
sonalities.” Why the distinction? What is the criterion? Per¬ 
sonality in this positive sense does not depend upon beauty 
of face or figure, or upon assertiveness and self-esteem. Some 
of the most genuine solid and pronounced personalities we 
know are extremely quiet, self-effacing individuals. It does 
not necessarily depend upon achievement. Some people man¬ 
age to do a good deal—usually, in this case, a good many 
different things, and still can remain blanks to all outward 
intent. If we had known all the story of the development 
of a true “personality” we could trace out the origin of that 
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selfhood which is now so manifest. The endowment at birth, 
of heredity and environment, was not unlike that of mil¬ 
lions of others. How was selfhood achieved, since it was not 
acquired? By what method were the raw materials of self¬ 
hood worked up into a person ? 

There is a very small sentence imbedded in our Lord’s 
eschatological discourse as worked over by St. Luke (21: 19) 
which throws great light on this question. The parallel 
verses in St. Matthew (24:13; also 10:226) and St. 
Mark 13:13 give a quite different reading (“he who en- 
dureth unto the end, he shall be saved”). The words given 
in St. Luke are well known to us in mistranslation as “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.” That isn’t at all what 
they mean. The words are not easy to turn into good Eng¬ 
lish, but as this clue is so important, we shall attempt it in 
the words: “By your persevering endurance shall ye come 
into possession of yourselves.” “Patience” has the advantage 
and disadvantage of brevity, but it suggests only part of the 
idea enshrined in hypomone: it means “putting up with 
things,” and suggests an even more positive conception— 
“putting things through.” Selfhood, according to St. Luke’s 
record of our Lord’s maxim, is an achievement made pos¬ 
sible through “sticking it out.” It is curious that in the 
gospel reputed to be of him whom our Lord told to “tarry 
till He came,” this word is never used, though it does occur 
in Revelation, is frequent in St. Paul, and appears in other 
books as well. It is a very common word in the New Testa¬ 
ment. St. Paul makes much of the virtue of persevering pa¬ 
tience. It seems to have been one of the chief virtues aimed 
at in the devotional regime of primitive Christianity. “Stick¬ 
ing it out,” hanging on, literally—for dear life, when every 
instinct rebels and most of you is crying out in repudiation, 
this takes the kind of consistent courage of which martyrs 
are made. It is the hardiness of the temper which refuses 
to admit that it is beaten, the persistent stick-to-it-iveness of 
the staunchly loyal devotion which has often, against all ex- 
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pectation, wrung victqry from defeat. It makes heroes, and 
—builds a character. It creates the self. 

To see the whole question from another angle: when we 
turn our attention in on ourselves we can, if we wish, let 
slip the leash of conscious direction of our thoughts—and 
they pour out in a stream of extraordinary richness. There’s 
no coherence to the tumbling chaos of ideas as they jostle 
each other and dart about. Are we —the real selves who are 
observing this rapidly-moving stream—that stream itself? 
There is no consecutiveness there, and less rhyme or reason 
to the pointless medley of things which rush by. What is 
it which makes of this stream of consciousness something con¬ 
sistent? It is as if there were a quart of beads before you 
on the table. Stringing them will give some consecutiveness 
to them: after all, a necklace is but a string of beads. Where 
does the self come in? Is there anything fixed enough to 
be constant, consistent enough to give coherence to the mind’s 
ceaseless activity? If so, what has given it that very quality 
of constancy and consistency ? 

Character does not grow like a turnip. It can only be 
acquired by surmounting obstacles and confronting difficul¬ 
ties. The beauty of the charm of childhood is absence of 
disillusionment, but the richness of mature character is the 
ripeness of hard experience. Character is made by many a 
blow sustained, and many a conflict won. Its self-consistency 
is obtained solely by that dedication to an ideal, through 
thick and thin, in comfort and adversity, in calm and storm— 
unswervingly, undauntedly, and unchangingly. It is a hard 
school, this school of life. Our Lord we are told was “made 
perfect through suffering” since it was fitting that such an 
one, through whom and for whose sake are all things, should 
lead many sons to glory (Hebrews 2: 10). He is not only 
our preceptor but our example too. He did what He said, 
and achieved by the very means He inculcates what He de¬ 
sires us to emulate. 

As we noticed, when sketching out the beginnings of the 
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pectation, wrung victpry from defeat. It makes heroes, and 
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does the self come in? Is there anything fixed enough to 
be constant, consistent enough to give coherence to the mind’s 
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child’s life experience, self-consciousness apparently first be¬ 
gins to arise when the infant meets with rebuffs or obstacles. 
Two courses lie open to us grown-up children in the face 
of similar rebuffs of circumstance, opportunity, or people. 
We can decline to play the game—for example, the oft- 
heard reactions: “It is intolerable! I won’t put up with it! 
I cannot stand it! It is more than flesh and blood can bear!” 
and the like. The New Psychology tells us that this is just 
the cause of many of our most difficult psychical twists, for 
when we say “it is intolerable” we Podsriap the objection¬ 
able and unpleasant thing out of the conscious—but, it is 
only kicked downstairs into the cellar of the unconscious. 
That is just about as sensible a procedure as to put a burning 
wastepaper basket into a closet and shut the door on it. We 
are assured that most of our psychical ills come from just 
this way of handling—or declining to handle—the un¬ 
pleasant and painful. There is another way to deal with the 
rebuffs of the environment and the painful experiences which 
we meet: Undeterredly, frankly, and straightly to look facts 
in the eye, recognize them for what they are, and to de¬ 
cline to surrender. It is sometimes called accepting the situa¬ 
tion. It is also described as accepting reality. We do not have 
to approve, or disapprove: the fact remains—that the fact 
remains. That is all. We also remain—and we are determined 
to put up with things as they are, seeing them in the cold 
light of present reality, but we shan’t surrender our hope 
and energy tu make them different. By your enduring perse¬ 
verance shall you achieve selfhood. We may shrink from 
them in their grim, stark, somber ghastliness—but we shall 
steel ourselves and, with the courage of faith and humble 
perseverance, carry on to the end. 

That is just what Jesus did. He shrank from what He 
knew was coming. It was like Him not to tolerate any il¬ 
lusions—about Judas, about the horror to come on Friday. 
He saw it all with the same detached certainty of truthful 
vision—and He quivered with the understanding of what 
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it would all be like. “Father, take away this cup from Me, 
but—not what I will but what Thou wiliest” (St. Mark 
14: 36). Gethsemane saw the victory before the Crucifixion. 
Like the other, His first temptations, the crisis was met be¬ 
fore it arrived. The result was decided before the issue was 
joined. “How am I straitened till it be accomplished”: the 
program lay clear before His eyes, but while emotions and 
keen perceptions felt the agony even before it came, the self 
—in complete organic harmony—had but one great motif: 
to do the Father’s will. Submission to and wholehearted ac¬ 
ceptance of that will was the very essence of the character 
of the Incarnate One. All things were subordinated to it. 
The self was perfect for that its complete submission to and 
cooperation with God was perfect. Cui servire regnare est: 
“whose service is perfect freedom.” Jesus was the only per¬ 
fectly free self who ever walked among men. His was the 
only self which was completely mature and adult, for human 
stature at its noblest is capable of union with God. 

We are, after all, stewards of life, not its possessors. 
“What hast thou that thou hast not received?” Before we 
have achieved ourselves they belonged to God. Before they 
become “ours” they were His. It is only in the act of restora¬ 
tion to Him that we realize the fullness of our selfhood. So, 
as the great climax of His words from the Cross, the Lord 
said: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
Achievement is now accomplished. Humanity reached its 
goal, for Man gives himself to God in the Son of Man. 
The Atonement is a fact, and God and man are reconciled. 

The noblest thing in life is Sacrifice. As we thought in 
another connection, Jung uses this word to denote the 
progressive acts of independence by which the resolute soul 
emancipates itself step by step into independence. Sacrifice 
involves the repudiation of the lower and the affirmation of 
the higher. It consists of a resolute no in one direction, and 
an equally resolute yes in the other. Fr. Bull defines sacrifice 
as “the rising of life to its highest level,” and as God is that 
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level, the term of sacrifice, as the Christian understands it, 
is union with God. The ultimate emancipation of the self is 
in complete self-oblation to God. There is at once utter self- 
realization and utter self-surrender. We are not free to ac¬ 
complish that fuller realization of self until we can give it up 
whole and entire. Our spiritual development conducted on St. 
John Baptises principle—“He must increase; I must de¬ 
crease” (St. John 3:30)—is all ordered to this end. How 
may we more effectively achieve it ? 

The Christian vocation is the life of Atonement. In¬ 
cumbent upon all believers is His atoning Priesthood: “As 
living stones be ye built up as a spiritual house into a holy 
temple, to offer up spiritual sacrifices well-pleasing to God 
through Jesus Christ. . . . Ye are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood” (I Peter 2:5, 9). “To Him who loveth us 
and redeemed us from our sins by His blood—and made us 
a Kingdom, priests unto God and His Father” (Apocalypse 
1:6). His atoning work is still actively operated in us His 
members. That Atonement is in no respect the conciliation 
of an angry God, or the hoodwinking of the Devil. Our 
Lord paid no ransom to the Evil One to buy off sinners, nor 
did an all-righteous and loving God accept the suffering 
of Sinless Humanity and the death of the God-man to let 
off guilty sinners scot free. His Atonement once wrought 
for us must be achieved in and by us. The Atonement is 
an objective, not only a subjective fact. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not reckoning unto them 
their trespasses, and placing in us the word of reconciliation” 
(II Corinthians 5: 19). Were the Atonement solely an ap¬ 
peal to our feelings—to stir our imaginations with a new 
appreciation of the awfulness of sin and of the depth of 
God’s love, and to stimulate our wills by touching our emo¬ 
tions—what would happen to those indisposed by tempera¬ 
ment and predisposition of feelings to be so stirred? The 
Atonement was and is objective. One effective way to think 
of it is as the absorption and non-communication of evil. 
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The evil of evil rests not in the single instant but in its 
apparently infinite ramifications—to poison and embitter the 
heart, to create and propagate disillusionment, cynicism, and 
distrust, and to awaken self-seeking hostility. The Saviour 
atoned by absorbing into Himself all bitterness, hatred, 
malice; and by refusing to be embittered, to hate in return, 
or to descend to the level of self-interest, he was enabled to 
be a non-conductor of these very evil dispositions. No ex¬ 
perience of human evil could swerve Him or deter Him or 
change Him: no resentment or impulse toward retaliation 
found lodgment in His heart. This is the atoning spirit. Here 
is the technique taught, evinced in practice, and empower- 
ingly conveyed to us by Him “who for our sakes and for our 
salvation came down from heaven.” 

When we have come to possess that liberty from self 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, the new independence 
secured is for a fulness of life unthinkable under any other 
conditions. The time will come when by constantly beholding 
the true and the good, we become like what we contem¬ 
plate : “we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
unto Him, for we shall see Him as He is” (I John 3:2). 
Toward the end of his epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul 
exhorts them in the words: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are seemly, righteous, pure, 
whatsoever things make for affection and good report, if 
there be anything that is virtuous and praiseworthy—think 
on these things” (4:8). His life transplanted into us con¬ 
veys both an empowering humanity in its perfection—eliciting 
new growth, stimulating and quickening new vitalities—and 
“enlightens our eyes” by developing and creating new areas 
of awareness and new sensitivenesses. All that is of the earth 
earthy is gradually detached from its hold upon us: fears 
vanish, for His “perfect love casteth out fear” (I John 
5: 18), inhibitions and paralyses are progressively broken, and 
the full, free self, rejoicing in its powers of complete inde¬ 
pendence, seeks to wing its flight to the heart of God. 
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Its work is, as was our Lord’s, the work of Atonement. 
How may we practically set our present selves to that work ? 
(i) Be a non-conductor of evil. In the divine economy Chris¬ 
tians are set in society as the shock-absorbers, who take up 
within themselves the social poisons of evil and sin. Take unto 
yourself the evil that impinges upon you. Your soul is an 
alchemist’s forge in which all that comes to its spacious 
spread of white heat can be transmuted. Let no evil that 
comes to you find lodgment in the inmost self: no embitter- 
ment, disillusion, disappointment, or cynicism must there 
have room. See that nothing evil passes out through you 
to the world outside. Absorb, quench, and blot out the evil. 
All evil stops short in you, powerless to go farther. You 
insulate the currents of bad motives, retaliations, pettinesses, 
and unworthinesses. The evil that evil generates lives, thrives, 
and flourishes only on that which nourishes it. No plant— 
not even a weed—can grow on rock. When evil can find 
no foothold, when the self has become impervious to the 
attack which might stimulate resentment and bitterness, self- 
pity, and self-love, then the atoning work is going on in your 
life. (2) Achieve a self that in union with our Lord’s 
Humanity seeks the one thing He sought—the fulfilment of 
God’s will. He furnishes us the example, and supplies the 
power. He will live in us if we allow Him to: “I am cruci¬ 
fied with Christ. I live—yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
The life I now live in the flesh, I live by His faith who is 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
me” (Galatians 2:20). Think over how often the Gospel 
couples love . . . give: for example, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son” (St. John 
3: 16). Love never means “get,” but always “give.” The re¬ 
shipping of the center of gravity of the self is its only way 
out to full self-achievement and complete satisfaction. Sacri¬ 
fice is the law even of our natural mental growth. Beyond 
the adulthood and the maturity urged by our modern writers 
of spiritual and moral insight is the full freedom of Chris- 
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tian perfection to which God calls every man. (3) The 
Atoning work of Christ goes on in you because you are 
a member of His Mystical Body. The Catholic religion 
teaches us that there are three foci in Christianity: God, 
men, and the individual. You have come to Christ through 
the Fellowship and its life; you live in Christ because 
you are in that Fellowship. You long for Christ, since that 
is your vocation as a member of that Fellowship. You share 
in the Atoning Work because that is the function of the Fel¬ 
lowship. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the tender 
mercies of God to offer your bodies a sacrifice—living, holy, 
well-pleasing to God, which is your rational worship. Be not 
conformed to this world, but rather be transmuted by the 
making-new of the mind, that you may evince what is God’s 
will, that it is good, well-pleasing and perfect. . . . For 
just as there are many members in one body but all mem¬ 
bers have not the same functions, so we being many con¬ 
stitute one Body in Christ, and (therefore) are members 
one of another” (Romans 12: 1, 2, 4, 5). It is as a member 
of the Body that therefore we are members of each 
other. No life in you but what belongs to the Body, and 
in the fulfilment of your vocation you function as a part 
of that Body. There is specialization of function in any 
biological organism, for “all members have not the same 
function.” But all cells have common characteristics: their 
obligation—to borrow a figure from biology—to grow; to 
spend themselves for the whole; to reproduce; and to per¬ 
fect the type, pure and unsullied. The Catholic life is the 
Christian life, at its fullest. To us Catholics Christ’s Church 
is His very self, alive, operative, yearning, atoning, suffering, 
and triumphing on earth now, just as “He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us,” the Great High Priest in heaven. 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” There 
is absolutely nothing that is intolerable for the member of 
Christ. He begins with a bequest from the past out of which 
by patient self-denying pertinacity and perseverance the self 
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is wrought. That self is given him in order that it may 
be an alter Christus —to show forth His redeeming life and 
love, and to accomplish His work of Atonement. Despite 
frailties and sins, difficulties and temptations, it reaches 
ever outward and onward to a fuller emancipation and the 
realization in itself of that freedom which Christ conveys 
to it. The ultimate term is the fulness of sacrifice—the rising 
of life to its highest level. Complete selfhood issues finally 
in the victory by which, in utter freedom, the self is com¬ 
mitted into the hands of the all-loving God—its work com¬ 
plete, its realization effected, its share of atonement accom¬ 
plished. 

Of its chief problems the Master of Atonement has been 
showing us their solution this day. “Judge not, condemn 
not” He tells us and demonstrates to us—this is our answer 
to the puzzle presented by unrepentant and relentless un¬ 
righteousness. Forgiveness is dynamic since human nature is 
capable of infinite growth, and it is a law and principle of the 
Atoning Life. The welling forth of the self, in seeking 
and giving fellowship, is forgiveness. Privilege of intimacy 
with Him bestows no exemption: the closer to Jesus, the 
closer to His Passion. Pain, suffering, and evil are not 
dodged or avoided, neither denied nor ignored, but accepted, 
transmuted, and transformed by the Atoning Life. Spiritual 
desolation and dereliction was met by the Master. The ac¬ 
ceptance and conquest is a final proof of the capacities of our 
humanity in union with God. In this human life the needs 
of our physical nature are but a symbol of the yearning 
thirst for satisfaction of the whole of humanity. Their as¬ 
suaging is neither to be neglected nor over-indulged. Body 
and soul belong to God, and for the longing and craving 
for satisfaction God's atonement provides the means. The 
fulness of life is seen only in its incompleteness. The more 
well rounded a human life the less complete it must be in 
the larger terms of Eternity. Men’s lives but hint at a ful¬ 
filment not realizable in the terms of time and space. Finally, 
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the law of sacrifice is the ultimate self-realization—in God 
and in society. Triumph comes primarily in the attainment 
of the highest capacity of which we are capable—our wing¬ 
ing home to God. Nothing can impede that flight, nor 
prevent it—not even sin. “Into Thj r hands I commend My 
spirit” is the issue of maturity, the completion of the natural 
in the supernatural, and the realization of St. Paul’s words: 
“Unto the building up of the Body of Christ, until we all 
arrive at the unity of faith and Knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a Perfect Man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” (Ephesians 4:13). 
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EASTER WINGS 


iRD, who createdst man in wealth and store 



Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 


Till he became 
Most poor: 


With Thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 

And sing this day thy victories: 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 

My tender age in sorrow did beginne: 
And still with sicknesse and shame 
Thou didst so punish sinne 
That I became 
Most thinne. 


With thee 
Let me combine 
And feel this day thy victorie, 

For, if I imp my wing on thine, 
Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 


George Herbert. 
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